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R,  RC.  C.  LC.  3a. 

*  *  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 


LOVE’S  LABYRINTH 


SCENE. — A  Handsome  D<  rawing  Boom ,  c. — Boors 

with  Balcony  and  Steps  leading  down  to  a  Garden 

— Side  pieces  with  window ,  r.  h.  and  door  L.  h. — 

Tables,  chairs,  writing  materials,  &c.,  &c. 

Enter  MELTON  and  COLONEL  ORMOND,  R. 

Mrt.  I  say  again  you  are  wrong- — wrong  for 
Laving  accepted  such  a  guardianship. 

Ormond.  Would  you  have  had  me  forsake  the 
orphan  of  my  father’s  oldest  and  dearest  friend  ? 

Mel..  Yes,  you  should  have  refused.  A  mau  like 
yon  might  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  then  the  world 
might,  or  perhaps  would  say  (for  it’s  cursed  cen¬ 
sorious)  that  you  married  her  for  her  money  !  Be¬ 
sides,  she’s  a  coquette,  and  no  friend  of  mine 
shall  marry  a  lady  of  that  character,  if  I  can  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

Or-mond.  Melton,  you're  harsh,  I  had  almost  said 
unjust. 

MeL  I  am  not,  and  you  know  I’m  not ;  but  you 
are  like  an  antiquarian,  who  delights  in  contem¬ 
plating  what  is  past,  however  mischievous  it  may 
have  been,  but  never  looks  forward  at  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

Ormond.  There  again  1  You  always  schooled  me 
at  college,  and  I  suppose  I  must  put  up  with  it  now 
as  then. 

Mel.  No,  sir,  I’ve  done;  I  held  it  my  dearest 
privilege  to  be  able  to  speak  freely  to  yon,  as  an 
equal  to  an  equal.  If  that  is  to  be  withdrawn, 
friendship  must  altogether  cease  with  it.  Adieu ! 

Ormond.  Not  so ;  bear  with  me,  and  I’ll  allow 
you  your  privilege  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Mel.  Oh,  you  will  ?  Thank  you. 

Ormond.  And  with  only  this  proviso,  that  with 
power  of  remonstrance  I  am  also  permitted  a  re¬ 
joinder. 

Mel.  Well,  well,  you  know  my  hasty  and  quick 
feeling.  I’ll  accept  yonr  terms. 

Ormond.  You  are  seldom  of  the  general  opinion, 
and  to  Miss  Belford  you  seem  to  delight  in  contra¬ 
dicting  her ;  you  are  never  of  her  opinion. 

Mel,  A  slight  mistake.  ’Tis  she  who  is  never  of 
mine.  It  is  because  she  and  reason  cannot  agree ; 
and  yon  are  blind  to  her  follies,  you  see  nothing 
but  her  perfections. 

Ormond.  And  you  nothing  but  her  faults.  She 
has  them,  I  cannot  deny,  but  they  belong  rather 
to  her  youth,  her  inexperience,  or  her  fortune, 
which  attracts!  around  her  that  crowd  of|  fashion¬ 
ables,  who  are  always  smitten  with  a  pretty  woman 
and  ten  thousand  a-year ;  but  among  these  trifling 
defects  which  strike  yon  so  forcibly,  she  lias  many 
excellent  qualities  uhich  you  will  not  see. 

Mel.  I  am  happy  in  acknowledging  any  good 


qualities  she  may  possess— but  what  I  most  blame 
m  her  is,  the  advantage  she  takes  of  the  liberty 
allowed  her  by  you  as  her  guardian. 

Ormond,  None  but  that  which  is  sanctioned  by 
custom. 


Mcl.  It  is  the  custom  of  London,  I  know ;  but 
it  s  none  the  better  for  that.  How  will  you  justify 
the  assiduities  of  Captain  Vernon — so  famous  for 
his  gambling,  his  duels,  and  all  the  host  of  modern 
excesses,  and  who  having  passed  thi-ee  •months  at 
Bans,  considers  himself  the  crack  of  taste  and 
fashion— that  elegant  militaire,  who  has  made  all 
Ins  campaigns  in  London  in.the  ladies’  boudoir,  or 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  opera.  He  is  the  declared: 
lover  of  Miss .  Belford,  the  fashionable  world  is 
teeming*  with  it,  but  they  have  not  yet  decided 
whether  she  gives  him  the  preference 

Ormond.  Melton,  is  this  true?  Can  I  have  been 
so  deceived  ? 

Mel.  Hallo  !  What’s  the  matter,  my  friend  ? 

Ormond.  Nothing— nothing.  I  cannot  believe 
she  loves  that  is,  Captain  Vernon  is  certainly  not 
the  man  I  should  choose  for  her.  But  if,  as  von 
say,  she  loves  him - 

Mel.  I  know  very  little  of  the  tender  passion.. 
Imu  perhaps  she  wants  to  employ  some  one  to  pay 
her  debts  !  .  I’ve  heard  that  marriage  was  the  gate 
through  which  the  happy  lover  leaves  his  enchanted 
regions  and  returns  to  earth. 

Ormond.  Have  you  not  heard  of  wedded  bliss  ? 

Met  Yes  ;  I  believe  it’s  a  term  used— by  Milton. 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 


w  »» ,  vtwu  -t ci ul;  11, 

Mel  I  must.  When  fools  line  the  hedges  which 
oonnd  the  road  of  life,  what  can  the  wise  man  do 
but  smile  as  he  passes  by  !  Wedded  bliss,  indeed  > 

Ormond.  But,  my  dear  friend - 

Mel.  Now,  don’t  say  my  dear  friend,  I’ve  always 
observed  my  dear  to  be  an  expression  used  by  man 
and  wife  at  the  commencement  of  a  quarrel,  and  it 
is  always  the  preface  to  a  strong  objection  in  tha 
other  sex.  . 


“V  -'7  V  ”  carry  t,oc  porcelains 

and  vases  to  my  room,  and  take  care  yon  don’t 
break  anything  (Enters,  preceded  by  a  Servant 
imth  a  picture,  l.)  and  place  the  picture  there 
Ah,  colonel,  good  morning. 

,,  ,  „  ,  [ Servant  places  picture  and  exit  l, 

Ormond.  Good  morning.  You  were  out  early  i 
Miss  B.  Yes,  I  have  been  to  Lady  Dalton’s  sale 
On  it  was  delightful,  they  were  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  setting  us  down.  A  world  of  people  of 
the  first  quality,  and  a  heat  so  intolerable  that, 
poor  dear  Clara  Liudley  faintod-shc  reaUy 
couldn  t  help  it.  But,  only  think,  shfe  uses  rou-e 
and  no  one  ever  found  it  out  ’till  she  fainted 
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%*  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience, 
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LOVE’S  LABYRINTH 


SCENE. — A  Handsome  Drawing  Boom,  c. — Doors 

vnth  Balcony  and  Steps  leading  down  to  a  Garden 

— Side  pieces  with  window,  r.  h.  and  door  L.  h. — 

Tables ,  chairs,  writing  materials,  &c.,  &c. 

Enter  MELTON  and  COLONEL  ORMOND,  R. 

Mel.  I  say  again  you  are  wrong — wrong  for 
Laving  accepted  sucli  a  guardianship. 

Ormond .  Would  you  have  had  me  forsake  the 
orphan  of  my  father’s  oldest  and  dearest  friend  P 

Mel.  Yes,  you  should  have  refused.  A  mau  like 
you  might  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  then  the  world 
might,  or  perhaps  would  say  (for  it’s  cnrsed  cen¬ 
sorious)  that  you  married  her  for  her  money  !  Be¬ 
sides,  she’s  a  coquette,  and  no  friend  of  mine 
shall  marry  a  lady  of  that  character,  if  I  can  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

Ormond.  Melton,  you’re  harsh,  I  had  almost  said 
unjust. 

Mel .  I  am  not,  and  you  know  I’m  not ;  but  you 
are  like  an  antiquarian,  who  delights  in  contem¬ 
plating  what  is  past,  however  mischievous  it  may 
have  been,  but  never  looks  forward  at  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

Ormond.  There  again  !  You  always  schooled  me 
at  college,  and  I  suppose  I  must  put  up  with  it  now 
as  then . 

Mel.  No,  sir,  I’ve  done;  I  held  it  my  dearest 
privilege  to  be  able  to  speak  freely  to  you,  as  an 
equal  to  an  equal.  If  that  is  to  be  withdrawn, 
friendship  must  altogether  cease  with  it.  Adieu ! 

Ormond.  Not  so;  bear  with  me,  aud  I’ll  allow 
you  your  privilege  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Jfei.  Oh,  you  will  ?  Thank  you. 

Ormond.  "And  with  only  this  proviso,  that  with 
power  of  remonstrance  I  am  also  permitted  a  re¬ 
joinder. 

Mel.  Well,  well,  you  know  my  hasty  and  quick 
feeling.  I’ll  accept  your  terms. 

Ormond.  You  are  seldom  of  the  general  opinion, 
and  to  Miss  Belford  you  seem  to  delight  in  contra¬ 
dicting  her ;  you  are  never  of  her  opinion. 

Mel.  A  slight  mistake.  'Tis  she  who  is  never  of 
mine.  It  is  because  she  and  reason  cannot  agree ; 
and  yon  are  blind  to  her  follies,  you  see  nothing 
but  her  perfections. 

Ormond.  And  you  nothing  but  her  faults.  She 
has  them,  I  cannot  deny,  but  they  belong  rather 
to  her  youth,  her  inexperience,  or  her  fortune, 
which  attracts!  around  her  that  crowd  of|  fashion¬ 
ables,  who  are  always  smitten  with  a  pretty  woman 
and  ten  thousand  a-year ;  but  amoug  these  trifling 
defects  which  strike  yon  so  forcibly,  she  has  many 
excellent  qualities  ^hich  you  will  not  see. 

Mel.  I  am  happy  in  acknowledging  any  good 


qualities  she  may  possess— but  what  I  mo*t  blame 
in  her  is,  the  advantage  she  takes  of  the  liberty 
allowed  her  by  you  as  her  guardian. 

Ormond,  None  but  that  which  is  sanctioned  by 
custom. 

Mcl.  It  is  the  custom  of  London,  I  know;  but 
ic  s  none  the  bettei*  for  that.  How  will  you  justify 
the  assiduities  of  Captain  Vernon — so  famous  for 
his  gambling,  his  duels,  and  all  the  host  of  modern 
excesses,  and  who  having  passed  three  months  ah 
Paris,  considers  himself  the  crack  of  taste  and 
fashion  that  elegant  militaire,  who  has  made  al] 
his  campaigns  in  London  ia.the  ladies’  boudoir,  or 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  opera.  He  is  the  declared: 
lover  of  Miss  Belford,  the  fashionable  world  is 
teeming-  with  it,  but  they  have  not  yet  decided 
whether  she  gives  him  the  preference. 

Ormond.  Melton,  is  this  true?  Can  I  have  been 
so  deceived  ? 

Mel.  Hallo  !  What’s  the  matter,  my  friend  ? 

Ormond.  Nothing— nothing.  I  cannot  believe 
she  loves  that  is,  Captain  Vernon  is  certainly  not 
the  man  I  should  choose  for  her.  But  if,  as  you 
say,  she  loves  him - 

Mel.  I  know  very  little  of  the  tender  passion., 
but  perhaps  she  wants  to  employ  some  one  to  pay 
her  debts  !  I’ve  heard  that  marriage  was  the  gate 
through  which  the  happy  lover  leaves  his  enchanted 
regions  and  returns  to  earth. 

Ormond.  Have  you  not  heard  of  wedded  bliss  ? 

Mel  Yes;  I  believe  it’s  a  term  used— by  Milton 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Ormond.  Now,  don’t  laugh,  Melton. 

Mel.  I  must.  When  fools  line  the  hedges  which 
boniid  tlic  road  of  life,  what  can  the  wise  man  do 
but  smile  as  he  passes  by  !  Wedded  bliss,  indeed  ! 

Ormond.  But,  my  dear  friend - 

Mel.  Now,  don’t  say  my  dear  friend,  I’ve  always 
observed  my  dear  to  be  an  expression  used  by  man 
and  wile  at  the  commencement  of  a  quarrel  and  it 
is  always  the  preface  to  a  strong  objection  ’in  the 
other  sex. 


«-•  V  "  nnoai,  n.)  uarry  toe  porcelains 
and  vases  to  my  room,  and  take  care  yon  don’t 
break  anything  (Enters,  preceded  by  a  Servant 
vnth  a  picture,  l.)  and  place  the  picture  there 
Ah,  colonel,  good  morning. 

„  ,  IServant  places  picture  and  exit  l. 

Ormond.  Good  morning.  You  were  out  early  t 
Miss  B.  Yes,  I  have  been  to  Lady  Dalton’s  sale 
Oh,  it  was  delightful,  they  were  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  setting  us  down.  A  world  of  people  of 
the  first  quality,  and  a  heat  so  intolerable  tint 
poor  dear  Clara  Lindley  fainted— she  really 
couldn  t  help  it.  But,  only  think,  shfe  uses  roSSf 
and  no  one  ever  found  it  out  ’till  she  fainted 
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without  changing  colour,  so,  when  she  re¬ 
covered,  I  gave  her  a  little  friendly  advice. 

Mel.  Friendly  advice !  Ah  !  an  expression  used 
by  ladies  when  they  say  Severn  things  to  each 
other,  under  the  pretext  of  being  affectionately 
considerate. 

Miss  B.  Ah,  your  pardon,  Mr.  Melton  ( Curtsey¬ 
ing )  if  I  had  not  seen  you,  I  could  have  guessed 
who  spoke  by  the  usual  good  nature  of  your  re¬ 
marks.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  them. 

Mel.  I  would  rather  allow  you  to  •profit  by  them, 
if  you  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the  permission. 

Miss  B.  You’re  too  good ;  but  its  all  in  vain. 
You  will  not  put  me  out  of  temper  this  morning 
by  preaching  morality. 

Mel.  No,  i  know  it’s  a  troublesome  interruption 
to  pleasure. 

Miss  B.  Nonsense.  Yon  are  an  intolerable  cynic, 
aud  I’ll  have  nothing  to  say  to  you. 

Mel.  No;  you  should  never  play  with  edge 
tools. 

Miss  B.  Ah !  I  have  heard  of  such  things  as 
rusty  old  bachelors,  but  don’t  try  to  sharpen  your¬ 
self  on  my  wit. 

Mel.  If  I  did,  I  should  never  make  another 
sensible  remark. 

Ormond.  Nay,  nay,  Melton. 

Miss  B.  I  have  made  some  delightful  purchases, 
and  among  them  a  painting  for  you,  colonel. 

( Points  to  picture.) 

Ormond.  Was  it  indeed  for  me  you  made  the 
purchase,  that  you  attended  the  sale  ? 

Mel.  She  went  there  because  she  knew  half  the 
fashionable  world  would  be  there,  and  because 
Captain  Vernon  was  there  ! 

MissB.  And  why  not?  I  am  sure  he  is  the 
most  agreeable  person  I  ever  met.  I  confess  he 
mingles  too  much  flattery  with  his  homage,  and 
perhaps  all  his  eulogies  are  not  true — believe  half 
only,  and  it  is  still  very  delightful.  By  the  bye, 
we  are  to  meet  this  morning  in  the  Park  to  see  the 
review.  Dear  me,  I  shall  be  too  late,  I  must  to 
my  toilette. 

Ormond.  One  moment,  Miss  Belford,  as  a  friend, 
I  must  speak  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  and  trust  you  will  reply  with  candour. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that  Captain 
Vernon  is  not  disagreeable  to  you? 


LABYRINTH. 

Miss  B.  It  is  the  truth,  therefore  difficult  to  a 


sceptic  to  understand. 

Ormond.  But  why  encourage  him  ? 

Miss  B.  Becauses  he  amuses  me !  , 

Ormond.  To  me  is  delegated  your  father  3 
authority,  and  it  is  my  wish  you  forbid  his  visits. 

Miss  B.  I  should  be  most  willing— but  this  re¬ 
view,  which  I  have  anticipated  with  delight,  even 
dreamed  of  it,  and  then  I  promised  Lady  Seldon, 
and  you  know,  sir,  a  prior  engagement  1 

Mel.  If  I  had  the  power - 

Miss  B.  And  if  you  had,  I  would - 

Mcl.  Well,  what  wrould  you  do  ? 

Miss  B.  I  would  do  what  I  shall  do  to-day— go  ! 

Ormond.  I  shall  write  to  Lady  Seldon  excusing 
your  absence,  for  I  forbid  you  to  go  out  to-day. 

[Exit,  R. 

Miss  B.  Colonel  Ormond,  hear  me !  I  will  ex¬ 
plain — have  I  heard  aright,  such  language — ’tis  the 
first  time - 

Mel.  There’s  the  misfortune. 

Miss  B.  Words  of  anger,  and  from  him  who  has 
granted  every  wish  of  my  heart  ? — I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it. 

Mel.  Yes,  you  may!  He  said  “  I  forbid  you  ” — 
his  very  words— he  took  good  care  they  should  not 
be  misunderstood,  and  tile  best  thing  one  can  do  is 
to  yield  obedience. 

Miss  B.  If  I  yield,  sir,  it  is  not  in  the  fear  of  his 
resentment,  but  the  loss  of  his  good  opinion. 

Mel.  You  are  right!  ’tis  better  to  see  it  in  that 
light.  It  is  what  I  call  capitulation  of  vanity. 

Miss  B.  Of  vanity  ? 

Mcl.  Or  if  you  prefer  it,  a  prudent  retreat ;  ’tis 
better  quietly  to  succumb  to  circumstances  when 
we  cannot  do  otherwise ! 

Miss  B.  I  think,  sir,  if  I  wished  to  do  otherwise, 
I  am  mistress  of  my  own  actions. 

Mel.  I  thiuk  not. 

Miss  B.  And  who  would  prevent  my  accepting 
the  invitation  of  Lady  Seldon  ? 

Mcl.  Who  ?  Why  yourself. 

Miss  B.  I  ? 

Mel.  You  will  reflect  on  the  orders  of  the 
Colonel. 

MissB.  Orders!  Do  you  know  I  give  you  the 
credit  of  suggesting  his  interdiction. 

Mel.  Do  know  you’re  perfectly  right, 
purely  disinterested  advice,  and  for  which 


to  .. 

you  address  it.  I  never  heard  you  speak  with  such 
an  air  of  severity. 

Mel.  The  tone  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You 
are  asked  a  simple  question,  return  a  simple  answer 
— yes  or  no. 

Miss  B.  Sir,  you  are  the  greatest  annoyance  I 
ever  met. 

Mel.  Madam,  may  you  never  know  a  greater. 

Miss  B.  Is  it  to  you,  sir,  or  the  colonel  I  am  to 
answer  P 

Ormond.  To  me — to  me  alone!  Well,  why  do 
you  hesitate  ? 

Mel.  "Tis  plain  slic  loves  linn,  ao  least  what  the 
world  calls  love,  but  the  trne  meaning  of  the  word 
is  now  lost,  the  ossification  of  the  heart  has  become 
a  common  disease,  the  word’s  only  to  be  found  in 
novels. 

Ormond.  Answer  me,  do  you  love  bun  r 

MissB.  (Boldly.)  No,  sir! 

Mel.  You  don’t? 

Miss  B.  I  do  not. 

Mel.  I  do  not  believe  you ! 


It  was 
I  do  not 
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Miss  B.  Really,  colonel,  such  a  question  is  enough  (  requjre  any  acknowledgment  on  your  part. 
.  astonish  me,  but  still  more  the  tone  in  which  bought  it  for  the  best. 

Miss  B 


agreeable. 


Your  thoughts  are  particularly  dis- 
E ntcr  SERVANT,  L. 


Ser.  Captain  Vernon. 

Mel.  Tell  him  Miss  Belford  is  not  at  home.  That 
is,  she  is  sitting  quietly  in  a  corner  learning  the 
last  new  song. 

Miss  B.  (To  Servant.)  Stay  !  By  what  right  do 
you  give  orders  to  my  servant  ?  Tell  Captain 
Vernon  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him. 

[Exit  Servant,  l. 

Mel.  Will  yon  take  a  friend’s  advice  ? 

MissB.  Friend’s  advice!  as  you  said  just  now, 
an  expression  used  by  gentlemen  when  they  are 
about  to  be  impertinent. 

Mel.  Very  well,  Miss  Belford,  the  Colonel  shall 
be  acquainted  with  your  conduct.  My  remarks 
are  always  made  with  the  best  intentions  and  good 
nature;  you  are  what  the  world  would  term  a 
woman  of  high  spirit — what  I  should  call  a  con¬ 
temner  of  decorum  and  self-respect.  [Exit,  R, 
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Miss  B.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  have  pat  him  to  flight, 
and  the  held  of  battle  is  mine. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  VERNON,  l.,  who  bows. 

I  did  not  expect  the  honour  of  this  visit. 

Capt.  V.  I  therefore  should  not  have  intruded. 
But  I  have  an  important  message  from  Lady  Sel- 
don,  and  ladies’  commands,  you  know - 

Miss  B.  Ah,  Captain,  you  are  politeness  itself ! 

Capt.  V.  I  owe  it  entirely  to  my  visit  to  Paris  ; 
all  our  English  belles,  who  are  accustomed  only  to 
our  national  gravity  and  dulness,  are  embar¬ 
rassed,  nay,  even  astounded  at  the  elegance  of  my 
Parisian  manners.  'Tis  true  they  call  me  cox¬ 
comb. 

Miss  B.  Coxcomb,  indeed ! 

Capt.  V.  Yes,  coxcomb.  It  is  an  English  word; 
it  means  a  good-looking  fellow,  and  a  man  admired 
by  the  ladies,  so  I  glory  in  the  name ;  and  having 
fought  five  or  six  duels  to  maintain  it,  I  am  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  a  coxcomb  at  my  pleasure. 

Miss  B.  You  certainly  have  fought  your  way  to 
the  title,  so  I  suppose  no  one  has  a  right  to 
interfere. 

Capt.  V.  Well,  yes,  there’s  my  uncle  Clarendon, 
a  true  Englishman  in  his  nature,  perverse  and 
stubborn;  he  raises  considerable  objections,  and 
on  that  account  we  have  quarrelled.  I  wonder 
whether  one  can  call  out  uncles.  His  remarks  are 
very  impertinent.  Would  you  believe  it,  he  posi¬ 
tively  refuses  to  pay  my  debts. 

Miss  B.  Is  it  possible  ?  How  very  rude ! 

Capt.  V.  Yes,  and  the  fellows  who  bore  you  to 
death  to  run  into  debt,  have  the  impudence  to 
make  proposals  of  payment  to  you.  It’s  quite 
trouble  enough  to  get  into  debt,  but  the  annoyance 
of  getting  out  of  it  is  abominable.  But  marriage 
will  reform  me,  and  yon  are  the  only  person  in  the 
world  on  whom  my  reformation  depends.  Ah,  Miss 
Belford,  may  I  hope  that  I  shall  one  day  claim 
your  hand  and  heart  as  mine  ? 

Miss  B.  Of  course  you  may ;  that  is  a  privilege 
we  grant  to  all  admirers.  It  would  be  cruel, 
indeed,  to  debar  them  from  the  poor  pleasure  of 
hoping. 

Capt.  V.  Nay,  but  Miss  Belford - 

Miss  B.  Nay,  but  Captain  Vernon,  recollect  that 
you  have  only  received  a  license  to  hope,  and 
beware  how  you  infringe  it. 

Capt.  V.  Yet  why  torment  me  thus,  when  one 
word - 

Miss  B.  Why?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  because  ’tis  the  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege  of  our  sex,  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter  from  the  time  of  Eve,  and  as 
you  seem  to  have  profited  so  little  by  your  Parisian 
education,  listen  to  me,  and  benefit  by  my  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Introduced  song, — Miss  Belford.) 

Capt-  V.  Miss  Belford,  you’re  an  angel!  My 
heart— 

Miss  B.  Bless  me,  Captain,  your  Parisian  man¬ 
ners  are  indeed  startling,  but  with  me  the  heart  is 
a  garden,  youth  its  spring,  hope  its  sunshine,  and 
love  is  a  thorny  plant  that  grows  up  and  bears  one 
bright  flower,  which  withering,  never  blooms 
again.  But  were  you  not  charged  with  a  message 
from  Lady  Seldon ! 

Capt.  V.  Ah,  yes ;  but  when  in  your  presence  I 
forget  everything.  I  came  to  tell  you  that  her 
ladyship  will  call  for  you  at  two  o’clock  on  her 
way  to  the  Park. 

Miss  B.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  had  time  to  send 
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an  apology  to  her,  but  the  Colonel  will  not  allow 
me  to  go. 

Capt.  V.  No!  He  appears  to  be  a  true  Italian 
guardian  in  his  manner  of  taking  care  of  you ;  his 
conduct  is  barbarous. 

Miss  B.  I  think  differently.  For  the  last  two 
years  he  has  watched  over  me  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  brother.  It  was  his  prudence  that  preserved 
my  fortune— ’twas  his  care  and  attention  that 
saved  my  life— and  till  life  be  gone,  never  will  I 
forget  the  debt.  There  is  an  exaltation  of  mind 
about'  him  that  neither  you  or  I  can  ever  attain, 
and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  respect  without  com¬ 
prehending  it ! 

Capt.  V.  Ah,  1  perceive;  lie  possesses  a  kind  of 
incomprehensible  merit,  which  1  can  easily  believe 
after  the  reports  I  have  heard  of  him. 

Miss  B.  Reports  !  What  reports  ? 

Capt.  V.  Oh,  we  have  not  yet  decided,  but  we 
think  it’s  with  that  little  prude,  Clara  Lindley. 

Miss  B.  Oh,  it  is  not  possible  ! 

Capt.  V.  A  pi-ude  may  have  attractions  for  a 
sage.  She  is  to  be  at  the  review,  and  Colonel  Or¬ 
mond  will  find  it  natural  to  follow. 

Miss  B.  She  is  to  be  there,  you  say  ? 

Capt.  V.  She  is,  and  unless  you  be  there  she  will 
bear  away  the  prize  for  grace  and  beauty. 

Miss  B.  I  will  go — I  promise  ! 

Capt.  V.  You  have  made  me  the  happiest  of  men. 
I  ny  to  acquaint  Lady  Seldon.  Adieu!  How  I 
shall  be  envied ! 

[Ea.it,  l. 

Miss  B.  Am  I  right  or  wrong  in  going  ?  He  is 
my  guardian,  but  not  my  master.  If  it  be  right 
for  the  prudish  Clara  to  go,  it  can’t  be  wrong  for 

me.  But  Clara’s -  What  is  this  strange  feeling 

that  overpowers  me— this  sensation  of  choking— is 
it  jealousy?  Ah,  beware!  where  there  is  jealousy 
there  is  love,  and  can  I  love  one  who  kneels  at 
another’s  shrine  ?  No,  no  !  it  cannot  be— it  is  not 
love,  it  is  pride— vanity— self-will— but  not  love. 

Enter  COLONEL  ORMOND,  e. 

Ormond.  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage,  and 
thought  it  was  yours — pardon  my  suspicions.  I 
see  by  your  dress  that  you  have  not  had  even  an 
idea  of  disobeying  me.  If  you  knew  the  pain  it 
caused  me  when  I  am  obliged  to  interdict  any  of 
your  pleasures - 

Miss  B.  You !  dear  sir  ! 

Ormond.  I  was  already  reproaching  myself  with 
what  occurred  to-day.  I  must  have  appeared  very 
harsh,  interdicting  amusements  so  natural  to  your 
sex,  but  you  must  listen  to  my  justification. 

Miss  B.  You,  sir — it  is  not  necessary  to  me. 

Ormond.  Your  reputation  is  a  treasure  "while 
under  my  roof  I  am  responsible  for— it  is  the 
richest  dowry  that  can  be  offered  to  him  whom 
you  may  choose  for  your  husband.  Answer  me,  as 
a  friend,  one  question— have  you  given  Captain 
Vernon  any  reason  to  hope  ? 

Miss  B.  Never  !  I— I  do  not  believe  I  love  any¬ 
one— I  shall  feel  happy  in  being  guided  by  you. 

Ormond.  Well,  then,  at  this  moment  I  require  a 
proof  of  your  obedience.  Dress  yourself  and  no 
to  this  fete.  6 

Miss  B.  No,  no,  pray  do  not  ask  it  of  me.  I 
feel  that  I  could  not  enjoy  it,  that  I  should  be  un¬ 
comfortable — in  fact,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  very 
disagreeable.  I  assure  you  I  would  much  rather 
stay  with  you — that  is — I  mean— at  home. 
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Enter  SERVANT,  L. 

Ser.  (Announcing.)  Captain  Yemon. 

[Goes  off. 

Miss  B.  Vernon!  I  had  forgotten  tiiere  was 
such  a  person. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  VERNON,  l.—Ho  lows  to 
Ormond. 

Capt.  V.  Happy  in  the  pleasure  of  meeting  yon, 
Colonel.  Highly  honoured !  particularly  gratified  ! 
But  how  is  this,  Miss  Belford?  Not  yet  ready! 
The  ladies  are  below  waiting.  Will  the  Colonel 
honour  us  ? 

Ormond.  Whither  ? 

Capt.  V.  To  see  the  review,  where  I  have  the 
honour  of  being  her  cavalier ! 

Ormond.  You? 

Miss  B.  Acs,  Colonel,  but  I  wish  to  explain. 

Capt.  V.  Oh !  I  accept  no  excuse — I  have  your 
word. 

Ormond-  I  understood  you — you  had  no  engage¬ 
ment  :  you  must  have  forgotten. 

Capt.  V.  Forgotten  !  Impossible,  for  it  was  only 
a  short  time  since  that  Miss  Belford  promised. 

Ormond.  How,  sir,  have  you  before  done  us  the 
honour  of  a  visit  ? 

Capt.  V.  Oh,  yes!  You  were  not  in  the  way, 
it  was  the  lady  who  did  me  the  honour  to  receive 
me ! 

Ormond  Receive  you  P  ( Aside  to  her.)  Here, 
and  to-day  !  Had  I  uot  the  evidence  of  my  senses, 
I  could  not  have  believed  you  guilty  of  a  false¬ 
hood. 

Miss  B.  I  can  explain,  indeed  I - 

Ormond.  It  is  needless.  Yon  are  at  liberty  to  go 
with  Lady  Seldon  and  with  this  gentleman. 

Capt.  V.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure 
you  have  conferred.  (Aside  to  Ormond.)  You 
have  no  objection  to  my  making  love  a  little, 
eh  ? 

Ormond.  Sir ! 

Capt.  V.  Hem!  Well,  fair  lady,  shall  we  go  ? 

Miss  B.  No,  sir.  (Looks  at  Ormond.)  I  hope 
shortly  to -obtain  a  hearing  ;  meanwhile,  I  beg  yon 
to  make  my  excuses  to  Lady  Seldon,  for  most  de¬ 
cidedly  I  remain  at  home. 

[Curtseys,  and  exit  it. 

Capt.  V.  Well !  this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
conduct ;  uot  go,  what  does  it  all  mean  ? 

Ormond.  Simply  that  she  has  changed  her 
mind. 

Capt.  V.  The  change  is  yours,  sir  !  Her  answer 
was  dictated  by  you,  and  your  consent,  given 
with  so  much  apparent  generosity,  was  only  a  pre¬ 
text. 

Ormond.  I  think  your  presence  here  furnishes 
me  with  sufficient  pretext,  placed  as  I  am  to  for¬ 
bid  your  visits,  never  having  declared  your  inten¬ 
tions. 

Capt.  V.  Allow  me  now  to  declare  them,  and  if 
you  refuse  me  the  privileges  of  a  suitor,  I  shall  be¬ 
lieve  the  report  that  you  are  in  love,  not,  as  they 
say,  with  Clara  Lind'ley,  but  with  the  lady  her¬ 
self. 

Ormond.  I,  sir  P  Dare  anyone  affirm  it. 

Capt.  V-  I  do— and  if  mistaken,  must  have 
other  proof  than  words,  for  I  must  confess,  with 
all  due  deference,  that  I  have  n#  confidence  in  your 
protestations. 

Ormond.  And  I,  sir,  fortunately  for  you,  attach 
no  importance  to  the  words  of  a  coxcomb ! 

Capt.  V.  A  coxcomb !  ’gad,  here’s  another !  In 


England  they  do  allow  ns  to  be  what  we  please ; 
now  I  please  to  be  a  coxcomb,  I  like  it,  and  you 
shall  give  me  satisfaction  because  you  don’t  like 
it. 

Ormond.  If  you  quarrel  with  everyone  who 
shares  my  opinion,  you’ll  have  satisfaction  enough. 
You  want  a  lesson,  and  shall  receive  it  from  my 
hands,  now,  sir -  (Goes  toivards  lack.) 

Enter  MELTON,  B. 

Met.  Hallo !  what’s  all  this  ?  Where  are  you 
running  like  madmen  ?  There  are  some  ladies  in 
a  carriage  that  have  been  waiting  this  hour,  their 
patience  appears  to  be  nearly  exhausted. 

Capt.  V.  The  devil !  my  respectable  aunt  and 
Lady  Seldon.  I  will  go  and  excuse  myself  and  Miss 
Belford,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  be  in 
your  garden  with  seconds. 

[ Exit . 

Mel.  Seconds!  What  in  the  name  of  wonder 
are  you  going  out  with  that  harem-scarem  fellow, 
who’s  only  knowledge  of  honour  is  standing  fire 
well. 

Ormond.  Silence,  Melton,  silence!  My  honour, 
the  honour  of  Miss  Belford. 

Mel.  I  was  sure  of  it,  she  is  the  cause  of  it  all. 
Good  gracious,  that  ever  woman  should  have  been 
born  to  give  ns  so  much  trouble  ;  I  can’t  see  of 
what  earthly  service  they  are  except  in  making  one 
a  shirt. 

Ormond.  It  is  I  who  have  insulted  this  young 
man. 

Mel.  (Loudly.)  What  the  devil’s  that  to  me — do 
yon  think  I’ll  suffer  it  ? 

Ormond.  My  dear  friend,  consider,  if  anyone 
heard  you - 

Mel.  I  will  be  heard,  I  want  to  he  heard.  I’ll  let 
them  know  your  folly — your  madness. 


Enter  MISS  BELFORD,  n. 

Miss  B.  What  is  the  matter  P 

Mel.  Oh,  you  want  to  know  what’s  the  matter, 

do  you ;  well  then  I - 

(Ormond  places  his  hand  over  Melton’s  mouth.) 

Ormond.  Melton,  I  conjure  yon. 

Mel.  Well,  I  think  it  will  annoy  her  more  by  not 
knowing,  so  I  am  silent.  But  I  foresaw — said  it 
would  come  to  this.  (Ormond  motions  him  to 
silence.)  No— no — depend — not  a  word,  it  shall  be 
a  perfect  secret  for  me,  she  shan’t  know  a  syllable. 
Zounds,  that  the  arts  and  fascinations  of  a  coquette 
should  oblige  one  of  the  best  men  in  England  to 
get  bis  brains  blown  out  by  a  scapegrace. 

Miss  B.  Good  Heavens !  tell  me— — 

Mel.  I  must,  for  it  gets  the  better  of  me,  and 
will  out.  He  then,  perhaps,  has  not  ten  minutes 
to  live,  he  is  going  to  fight  with  Captain  Vernon. 

Miss  B.  (Leans  on  chair.)  I  shall  sink. 

Mcl  Pooh!  pooh!  nonsense!  you  mustn’t  faint, 
you  must  urge  him  to  decline  the  meeting,  he 
must  give  ns  his  word— and  yet  if  he  should,  I 
couldn’t  believe,  I  have  no  longer  auy  confidence 
in  his  character — to  mo  he  is  a  perfect  enigma,  he 
must  be  out  of  his  senses,  and  the  greatest  proof 
to  me  is,  that  he  is  about  to  fight  a  duel  for  a 
woman. 

Miss  B.  Forme? 

Mcl.  Certainly,  not  for  me!  For  whom  do  you 
suppose  ?  But  if  he  resists  our  entreaties,  I  have 
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my  plan — I’ll  place  myself  between  them,  and  if  I 
fall,  so  much  the  worse  for  yon,  yon.  will  sometimes 
think  of  your  preceptor,  and  of  the  last  lesson  he 
gave  you. 

MissB.  Bless  you!  Oh,  forgive  me  for  ever 
having  offended  you ! 

Mel .  Ah,  yes — never  mind  my  pardon  now, 
there’s  that  infernal  lighting  coxcomb  entering 
the  garden.  ( Ormond  is  going  c.)  You  shall  not 
SO. 

Ormond.  Melton,  you  must  let  me  pass. 

Mel.  I  never  swear — but  I’ll  be  d — d  if  you  do. 

Ormond.  Melton,  my  friend — recollect  I  have 
pledged  my  word,  consider — how  few  duels  are 
really  fatal. 

Miss  B.  Whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  it 
will  doom  my  after  life  to  misery.  ( Grosses  to  c.) 
I  am  alone  the  cause  of  this  meeting ;  you  have 
made  my  happiness  the  study  of  your  life.  Think 
then — pause  on  what  you  do.  If  it  should  destroy 
all  my  hope  and  happiness  on  earth,  if  my  very 
existence  depended  on  the  issue  of  it — would  you 
not  renounce  your  cruel  design. 

Ormond.  What  mean  you? 

Miss  B.  (Aside.)  What  shall  I  do  to  save  him !  I 
dare  not,  cannot  confess  that  'tis  him  alone  I  love. 
(To  him.)  That  there  is  one  who  possesses  my 
tenderest  regards — the  idea  alone  of  his  life  being 
in  danger,  would  make  me  sacrifice  every  other 
feeling — and  if  circumstances  force  me  to  avow  this 
passion — I — I— (Aside.)  ’Tis  impossible,  I  cannot 
tell  him. 

Ormond.  Speak !  you  love - 

Miss  B.  I  love - 

Mel.  Who  ?  Is  it  me  ? 

Miss  B.  No. 

Ormond.  Is  it  Captain  Vernon? 

Miss  B.  Yes. 

Mel.  I  knew  it.  tGoes  up.) 

Ormond.  (Aside.)  Lost!  lost!  (To  her.)  But  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform — I  now  possess  the  means 
of  securing  your  happiness.  Melton,  you  may  now 
allow  me  to'go— I  will  meet  him— but  his  life  shall 
not  be  endangered.  [Exit,  c. 

Mel.  Miss  Belford— I  have  too  much  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  yon  at  this  moment,  to  hazard  a  word  upon 
what  has  taken  place,  so  like  a  generous  enemy  I 
will  refrain,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
your  situation  and  reproach  you  with  your  un¬ 
accountable  conduct,  your  strange  prevarication, 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  unpleasant  remarks,  but 
your  conduct  has  been  shameful. 

Miss  B.  Do  you  think,  sir,  this  affair  will  admit 
of  an  arrangement  ? 

Mel.  Certainly ;  your  guardian  will  acquaint 
Captain  Vernon  how  passionately  you  are  in  love 
with  him. 

Miss  B.  What !  do  you  really  think  he  will  tell 
him  that  ? 

Mel.  What  else  can  he  do. 

Miss  B.  The  very  thing  I  most  dread— can  he  not 
leave  him  in  ignorance  ? 

Mel.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  that  they  may  quarrel  again. 
(Goes  towindow.)  Hallo  !  what,  do  I  seethe  seconds 
measure  the  ground,  he  promised  me  he  would  not 
fight. 

Miss  B.  Good  Heaven !  are  they  about  to  fight  ? 

(Staggers  to  chair.) 

Mel.  Come  and  convince  yourself ! 

Miss  B.  No  !  no — not  for  the  world !  Tell  me 
what  see  you,  for  this  suspense  is  horrible ! 

Mel.  They  are  placed  opposite  each  other,  the 
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pistols  in  their  hands,  the  seconds  walk  away,  oh, 
that  I  was  there — they  pause. 

(Up  c.  and  shaking  his  fist.) 

Miss  B.  (Sinking  on  chair.)  Oh,  what  a  dreadful 
stillness,  the  air  seems  thick  and  suffocating,  my 
heart  throbs  as  though  ’twould  burst  its  bonds, 
and  every  vibration  sounds  as  a  death  watch  to  my 
ear. 

Mel.  They  are  about  to  give  the  signal,  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  waved,  once,  twice,  thrice. 

(Pistol  heard.) 

MissB.  (Screams.)  Ah  I  well,  is  he  wounded  ? 

Mel.  Who  ?  Captain  Vernon  ? 

Miss  B.  No,  no,  the  Colonel. 

Mai.  Heaven  be  praised,  they  shake  hands,  they 
part,  one  comes  this  way,  the  other  mounts  his 
horse.  To  me  it  appears  the  most  inexplicable 
affair  ;  ’pon  my  life  you’re  a  pretty  pair. 

Miss  B.  Are  you  sure  nothing  has  happened  to 
him  ? 

Mel.  To  the  Captain. 

Miss  B.  No,  no,  my  guardian,  to  whom  I  owe 
everythin  g — I - 

Enter  ORMOND,  C. 

Ah,  sir,  why  has  this  taken  place  ? 

(About  to  rush  to  his  arms,  but  stops.) 

Ormond.  Make  yourself  easy — your  lover  has 
incurred  no  danger  :  by  sustaining  his  fire,  I  have 
afforded  him  the  satisfaction  lie  required,  and  by 
refusing  to  return  it,  I  have  kept  the  promise  I 
made  not  to  endanger  his  life  ;  ’twas  not  till  then 
that  I  could  in  honour  acquaint  him  of  your  love. 

Miss  B.  He  knows  it  then  ? 

Ormond.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Miss  B.  Nothing,  sir.  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness.  I  am  happy,  quite,  quite  happy.  (Aside.) 
He  is  safe,  and  I — I  am  happy. 

Ormond.  The  Captain  has  gone  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  as  my  presence  is  necessary  at  your 
marriage,  it  must  take  place  this  very  day.  Every 
preparation  is  made. 

Miss  B.  Impossible !  Let  me  beg,  entreat  you 
to  defer  it. 

Ormond.  Not  for  a  day,  not  an  hour — for  to- 
moi’row  I  leave  England. 

Miss  B.  To-morrow ! 

(She  stands  motionless,  and  appears  lost 
to  all  around.) 

Ormond.  And  as  Captain  Vernon’s  uncle  is  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  union,  I  am  going  imme¬ 
diately  to  intercede  with  him ;  thus  shall  I  gratify 
the  wish  of  your  heart — (aside) — and  seal  my  own 
life’s  misery  through  the  world. 

[E.rtf,  l, 

Mel.  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you ;  give  you 
joy,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Thank  heaven,  all 
is  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  I  now  hope  you  aro 
content. 

Miss  B.  I  shall  die.  (Bursts  into  tears.) 

Mel.  Hallo !  in  tears.  Now  you  are  happy  and 
about  to  espouse  the  man  you  love. 

Miss  B.  I  do  not  love  him. 

Mel.  What  the  devil !  are  you  going  to  begin 
again  ? 

"Miss  B.  Mr.  Melton,  listen  to  me. 

Mel.  No,  I  will  not ;  good  gracious !  After  all, 
I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  make  love  to  me.  It 
that’s  it,  I  really  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  it, 
because  I  never  did— that  is,  I  have  so  regulated 
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my  feelings  that — besides,  you  said  you  loved  the 
Captain,  therefore  you  must  love  him. 

Miss  B.  Certainly  not. 

Mel.  Bless  me !  Who  then  is  the  man  ?  Did  I 
not  a  moment  ago  witness  your  manifestations  of 
tenderness  for  Captain  Vernon — yonr  paleness, 
your  terror,  at  the  moment  of  the  duel  ? 

Miss  B.  Was  there  no  other  life  in  danger  besides 
his  ? 

Mel.  Certainly,  the  Colonel’s ;  but  your  levity 
proves  you  do  not  care  for  him. 

Miss  B.  (Aside.)  Was  ever  poor  woman  troubled 
with  such  a  buzzard  P  (To  him.)  Well,  there  are 
none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see. 

Mel.  Yes,  there  are.  Those  who  can’t. 

Miss  B.  Well,  well;  but  think  you  I  take  no 
interest  in  Colonel  Ormond  ? 

Mel.  Your  guardian  ? 

Miss  B.  Were  you  ever  in  love  ? 

Mel.  Never!  and  only  once  in  liquor.  I  believe 
the  symptoms  are  alike,  for  I  said  and  did  a  great 
many  very  silly  things  at  night,  and  in  the  morning 
had  a  dreadful  headache,  and  was  very  sorry  for 
what  I’d  done :  so  I  imagine  love  to  be — every 
oath,  every  adjuration,  contains  a  mental  reserva¬ 
tion,  so  long  as  you  are  what  you  are. 

Miss  B.  I  have  heard  you  say,  Mr.  Melton,  that 
an  indiscreet  person  is  like  an  unsealed  letter, 
which  everybody  can  peruse;  cannot  you  read 
me? 

Mel.  No,  I  never  study  enigmas. 

Miss  B.  To  you  alone  must  I  confess.  You  are 
his  friend,  his  confidant ;  'tis  he  whom  I  always 
loved. 

Mel.  He !  well,  of  all  the  troublesome  feminines 
I  ever  had  to  deal  with,  commend  me  to  Miss 
Belford.  Talk  to  me  of  tbe  Cretan  Labyrinth,  it’s 
nothing  to  this.  Why  didn’t  you  say  so  at  first  ? 

Miss  B.  I  dared  not,  could  not.  I  had  but  one 
friend,  and  to  him  I  could  not  confide  my  suffer¬ 
ings.  You  then,  Mr.  Melton,  be  my  guide,  my 
council.  What  ought  I  to  do  P 

Mel.  Oh,  I’m  to  be  Love’s  Messenger!  Well,  I 
see  but  one  way,  and  that  is — to  declare  the  whole 
to  Captain  Vernon. 

Miss  B.  You  surely  do  not  think  of  such  a 
thing;  he  will  think  I  am  jesting  with  him,  and 
another  duel  will  be  the  result. 

Mel.  Then  why  the  devil  do  you  love  the  Colonel  ? 
Reason  with  yourself,  say  you  oughtn’t  to  love, 
you  couldn’t  make  him  happy. 

Miss  B.  But'  I  think  I  could.  (Knock  heard.) 
Ha!  as  sure  as  fate  the  Colonel  is  returned. 

Mel.  As  I’ve  no  great  talent  in  solving  riddles,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  leave  you  together,  aye — 
and  in  spite  of  present  appearances,  I  will  make 
you  a  bet  of  twenty  kisses  you’ll  be  happy  yet,  and 
npon  my  life  I  shouldn’t  object  to  win  the  wager. 

[Exit,  R. 

Miss  B.  What  a  wretched  fate  is  mine !  He  will 
despise,  hate  me — no — no — not  hate.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  being  on  earth  he  hates.  But, 
then,  his  attentions  to  Clara  Lindley — I  dare  say 
she  is  worthy  of  the  honour,  she  no  doubt  pos¬ 
sesses  all  those  attractions  which  it  appears  I  am 
bo  deficient  in ;  he  will  never  meet  reproach  from 
me — never  read  in  my  countenance  what  I  feel — 
how  I  hate  and  despise  him — no,  not  if  my  heart 
were  to  break,  should  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  it.  (Cries.)  I  hope  he’s  gone  to  offer 
himself  to  her,  I  hope  she  will  accept  him.  Oh, 
how  I  wish  that  they  may  be  married  imme¬ 


diately,  that  I  may  show  them  that  (I  feel — a  per* 

feet  indifference  towards  him.  I — I - 

(Suppresses  her  emotion.) 

Enter  CAPTAIN  VERNON. 

Ah  !  Captain  Vernon ! 

Capt.  V.  Miss  Belford,  I  am  all  impatience  to 
acquaint  you  with  our  good  fortune.  The  Colonel 
has  interceded  for  me  with  my  uncle,  who  consents 
to  our  union,  and  will  pay  all  my  debts.  What 
rejoicing  there  will  be  among  the  tailors ;  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  bnt  there’ll  be  general  illumina¬ 
tion  in  the  city,  and  see  here  comes  the  Colonel. 
Mercy  on  me,  how  melancholy  he  looks  on  the  joy¬ 
ful  occasion. 

Enter  COLONEL  ORMOND,  L. 

Ormond.  I  have  come  to  fulfil  the  last  duties  of 
my  guardianship,  everything  is  prepared,  I  must 
now  bid  you  farewell.  (Crosses  to  c.) 

Miss  B.  I  could  obey  any  commands  of  yours 
but  that  with  cheerfulness,  with  pleasure,  but  now 
I  feel  I  cannot  bid  you  farewell.  (Weep s.) 

Ormond.  Why  these  tears  ?  be  firm,  and  in  the 
arms  of  him  you  love,  may  you  find  that  happiness 
which  I  am  sure  your  heart  deserves.  (Takes  her 
hand.)  Farewell ,  for  ever. 

(Kisses  her  forehead,  she  sinks  on  his 
bosom.) 

Enter  MELTON,  R. 

Mel.  Hallo !  what’s  this  ?  in  his  arms,  all  then 
is  known  and  arranged. 

Capt.  V.  Certainly. 

Mel.  How  did  it  happen  ?  (Crosses  to  c.)  How 
did  you  learn  that  she  loved  him  ? 

Capt.  V.  Love  him,  who  ? 

Mel.  Why,  the  Colonel  to  be  sure,  she  told  me 
some  time  ago  it  wasn’t  me. 

Ormond,  }  what  do  j  hoar  ? 

Miss  B.  What  have  you  done?  ( Crosses  to  c.) 
They  knew  it  not. 

Mel.  Of  all  the  problems  in  Euclid  I  never — no — 
no — she  doesn’t  love  him.  I  didn’t  say,  that  is  I 
didn’t  mean  to  say — hang  me  if  I  know  what  to 
say.  It’s  me  she’s  in  love  with,  she  confessed  the 
soft  impeachment.  That’s  the  word,  isn’t  it  ?  and 
I  confess  my  soft  impeachment.  (Aside.)  The 
Lord  forgive  me  for  lying !  and  I  think  you’re  a 
coxcomb,  sir !  and  now,  sir,  if  you  must  fight,  make 
a  target  of  me !  and  get  hanged  for  murder  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Capt.  V.  Mr.  Melton,  I  respect  you,  but  I  don’t 
believe  you. 

Mel.  (To  Ormond.)  'Tis  you  alone  she  loves. 

Capt.  V.  I  see  the  truth  (Crosses  R.  c.)  Miss  Bel¬ 
ford  wished  to  conceal  it  from  us,  and,  thanks  to 
you,  I  know  it  at  last.  Colonel,  I  must  accuse  you 
of  mistaking  me.  I  cannot  remain  overwhelmed 
with  your  favours.  You  have  spared  my  life,  re¬ 
conciled  me  to  my  uncle,  and  would  for  honour’s 
sake  have  given  up  her  you  truly  love.  I  will 
strive  to  equal,  if  not  surpass  you.  She  is  mine, 
for  you  gave  her  to  me— she  is  yours,  be  happy ! 

Ormond.  My  friend ! 

Mel.  (Suddenly  kisses  Miss  B.)  Debts  of  honour 
must  be  paid.  Bless  me,  I’d  no  idea  that  kissing 
was  so  pleasant. 

Ormond.  Why,  Melton,  what  does  this  mean  ? 

Mel.  Don’t  be  jealous !  She  owed  me  twenty. 
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you  may  take  the  other  nineteen,  and  the  next 
time  you  are  in  love,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  the 
lady  so  yourself. 

Ormond.  And  what  punishment  could  you  find  in 
your  heart  to  inflict,  if  I  dared  repeat  my  offence 
in  the  face  of  this  good  company  ? 

Mel.  Transportation  for  life  to  the  land  of 
matrimony 

Ormond.  I  am  resigned  to  my  fate,  let  the  law 
take  its  course,  so  my  bride  be  willing. 

Capt.  V.  And  now,  Colonel,  allow  me  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  upon  your  enviable  position.  You 
have  the  lady’s  approval,  and  being  guardian  you 
have  no  other  consent  to  ask  l 
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Mel.  Yes,  I  beg  your  pardon,  there’s  one  more 
to  ask.  Who'll  do  it? 

Ormond.  Not  I !  ( Goes  up.) 

Capt.  V.  Nor  I !  (Goes  up.) 

Mel.  I  shan’t  try!  ( Goes  to  Ormond.)  Why 
you’ve  left  her  all  alone. 

Miss  B.  Here’s  a  pretty  situation  to  be  left  in, 
none  to  aid  me, 

Well,  give  but  your  smiles,  and  all  my  toil’s 
repaid  me. 

I’ve  gained  the  Colonel’s  hand,  but  yet  must 
pause 

'Till  I  have  gained  a  place  in  your  applause. 
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THE  LADDER  OE  LOYE 

A  MUSICAL  DRAMA,  IN  ONE  ACT. 

BY  THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLY. 


B  j?  a  m  a  t.  i  s  o  t  s  n  n  m.  ts«  *. 

First  Performed  at  Madame  Vestris'  Royal  Olympic  Theatre,  December  11th,  1837. 


The  Seneschal  . . 

The  Chevalier  Duval .  ... 

Francois  (a  gardener) . 

Suzanne  (wife  of  Francois,  a  washerwoman, 

Canton  Caen)  . 

The  Marchioness  de  Vermont 
Servant  of  the  Marchioness 


Normandy  peasant  of  *  the 


Mr,  James  Bland. 

Mr.  Charles  Mathews. 
Mr.  Keeley. 

Madame  Vestris. 

Miss  Murray. 


Scene. — Near  Caen,  in  Normandy. 
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The  Senechal.— Black  velvet  dress,  of  the  time  of  Lonis  XIV— powder. 

The  Chevalier. — Light  blue  velvet  dreBS  of  the  same  period,  richly  embroidered  with  gold — 
powder. 

Francois. — Drab  dress,  blue  stockings. 

The  Marchioness. — White  silk  dress,  ornamented  with  black  rosettes — powder — jet  ornaments. 

Suzanne. — First  dress — The  high  cap  of  the  Canton  Caen — light  green  body,  with  bright  scarlet  hand¬ 
kerchief,  folded  across  the  breast— petticoat  of  narrow  stripes  of  all  colours — black  stockings — sabots— 
a  large  rose-coloured  umbrella.  Second  dress — Pink  robe,  open  in  front,  and  looped  up  all  round — white 
petticoat— powder — white  hat  with  roses  and  pink  feathers. 
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Exits  and  Entrances. — R.  means  Eight;  L.  Left;  D.  F.  Boor  in  Flat ;  R.  D.  Eigh  Boor;  L.  D. 
Left  Boor;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance ;  M.  D.  Middle  Boor;  L.  U.  E.  Left  Upper 
Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Eight  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance;  P.  S.  Prompt  Side;  0.  P. 
Opposite  Prompt. 


Relative  Positions.— R.  means  Eight;  L.  Left; 

Centre. 


C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Eight  of  Centre;  L.  C.  Left  of 


R  RC  C.  LC.  L. 

The  Leader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage  facing  the  Audience. 
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THE  LADDER  OF  LOVE 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Francois’  Cottage. — Through 
the  door  in  centre,  a  garden,  green-houses,  and 
stands  for  Jlowers  are  seen. — Large  French  washing- 
tubs,  and  table  for  ironing. — Several  •peasants 
washing  or  ironing. 

CHORUS. 

Air,  the  opening  chorus  of  “  ThcPostilion .” 

Oh,  washerwomen  gay, 

Are  scrubbing  all  the  day, 

They  envy  ladies  gay, 

Who’ve  nought  to  do  but  play. 

But  some  gay  folks,  ’Us  true , 

Are  in  hot  water  too : 

And  then,  like  us,  how  few 
With  clean  hands  we  can  view. 

(Chorus.)  Oh  !  washerwomen  gay,  &c. 

The  best  I  ever  saw, 

May  rub  her  knuckle  raw. 

She’ll  never  scrub  the  flaw 
From  dirty  suits — of  Law! 

(Chorus.)  Oh  !  washerwomen  gay,  &c. 

Some  make  a  splash — but  quite 
Get  damped  in  their  delight ; 

We  should  work  day  and  night, 

Could  we— wash  people  white. 

(Chorus.)  Oh!  washerwomen  gay,  &c. 

Enter  SUZANNE,  with  basket  on  her  arm,  L. 

Su.  Now,  girls,  go  about  your  business — I’ve  no 
more  work  for  you  to-day,  but  be  here  very  early 
to-morrow. 

(_Exeunt  Peasant  Girls,  c.  d. 
Oh,  dear  me  !  what  a  job  I’ve  had  this  morning. 
The  ladies  up  at  the  chateau  are  so  very  par¬ 
ticular — this  is  to  be  starched,  and  that’s  not  to  be 
starched,  and  one  thing’s  to  be  plaited,  and  t’other 
plain!— they  never  think  of  the  poor  washer¬ 
women,  not  they  ;  and  I  should  like  to  Know  what 
would  be  the  use  of  all  their  finery  if  we  didn’t 
make  ’em  neat  and  clean  ?  Who  cares  for  satins 
when  cambric  isn’t  snowy? — and  as  for  jewels, 
what  are  brilliants  of  the  first  water  if  the  water 
in  my  tub  has  not  done  its  duty?  Oh,  dear  me! 
I’ve  been  up  to  my  eyes  in  suds  ever  since  Francois 
went  out  to  work.  Why,  there’s  somebody  in  a 
grand  carriage  at  the  garden  gate!  Dear  me,  a 
grand  young  gentleman! — what  can  he  want  at 
such  an  early  hour?  I’m  glad  husband’s  out- 
husband’s  so  jealous !— he’s  coming  up  the  gravel 
walk— he’s  stopping  to  pick  a  pink ;  what  a  very 
nice  young  man !—  how  I  wish  I  was  in  my  Sunday 


clothes !  Eh !  why  it’s  my  foster  brother,  tho 
Chevalier  Duval !  Pray  walk  in. 

Enter  the  CHEVALIER,  at  C. 

Chev.  My  dear,  perhaps  you  can  direct  me  to  the 
chateau  of  the  Marchioness  de  Vermont. 

Su.  Oh,  yes,  I  will  direct  you  with  pleasure. 
Have  you  walked  far  this  morning  ? 

Chev.  Curious  to  know  why  I  came  hero — hey, 
pretty  one  ? 

Su.  Oh! 

Chev.  Very  natural.  I  dropped  from  the 
clouds. 

Su.  Law ! 

Chevt  I  feel  as  if  I  had,  all  here  is  so  now  to 
me;  in  sober  truth,  then,  I’ve  just  come  from 
Pai'is. 

Sw.  Paris !  Oh,  what  a  place  that  must  be ! 
You  look  as  if  you  came  from  Paris. 

Chev.  Thank  you,  Suzanne,  I  appreciate  the 
compliment ;  I’ve  lived  in  Paris  all  my  days,  and 
now  that  I’ve  made  my  debut  in  the  provinces,  I’m 
like  a  fish  out  of  water;  you  understand  that 
feeling,  I  dare  say. 

Su.  No  I  don’t,  for  I’m  hardly  ever  out  of  water 
— I’m  a  washerwoman,  yon  know. 

Chev.  True!  Well,  my  little  washerwoman,  and 
is  that  pretty  garden  yours  ? 

Su.  That’s  Francois’  garden,  sir;  Francois  is  my 
husband,  and  my  husband’s  a  gardener. 

Chev.  Oh,  you’ve  got  a  husband,  then  ? 

Su.  Since  I  saw  you  I’ve  got  a  husband— I 
married  Fx-ancois  Dulati*e,  and— — 

Chev.  And  so  you’i*e  liis  wife.  Well,  and  is 
Francois  at  home  ? 

Su.  No,  but  I’ll  show  you  the  way  to  the 
chateau. 

Chev.  Not  just  yet,  my  dear.  Have  you  ever 
seen  the  Marchioness  ? 

Su.  No,  never,  but  she’s  very  handsome— she’s  a 
wTidow,  poor  thing ! 

Chev.  Yes,  and  has  vowed  she  will  never  many 
again. 

Su.  No,  has  she  !  law,  how  odd  ! 

Chev.  Odd  to  make  the  vow,  odder  if  she  keeps 
it ;  she  was  very  much  admired  at  Paris. 

Su.  Oh,  so  she  is  hei-e,  bnt  they  tell  me  she  left 
Paris  and  came  to  this  chateau,  just  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  being  courted.  Law,  that’s  not  like 
me— for  if  I  were  to  lose  poor  dear  Francois,  sad 
as  I  should  be,  being  courted  would  be  a  sort  of 
comfort ;  don’t  you  think  so  ? 

Chev.  Certainly,  and  when  Francois  does  pop 
off,  I  hope  for  your  sake  I  shall  be  in  the  way. 

Su.  Thank  ye,  I’m  very  much  obliged ;  though 
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this  chateau  is  three  leagues  from  Caen,  I  think 
comforters  do  come. 

Chev.  Indeed !  tell  mo  all  about  it. 

Su.  One  at  all  events — the  Seneschal. 

Chev.  What!  an  old  fat  frump  ?  All  Seneschals 
are  old  fat  frumps. 

Su.  No,  indeed,  this  Seneschal  is  young  and  not 
bad  looking,  and  I  hear  he  is  often  seen  going  to 
the  chateau. 

Chev.  Indeed,  yon  alarm  me. 

Su.  Law,  perhaps  you’re  come  a  comforting 
too  ? 

Chev.  I — I— really  I  know  not  what  to  do,  and 
in  my  dilemma  I  really  think,  my  pretty  little  Su¬ 
zanne,  I  must  ask  your  advice. 

Su.  Oh,  do,  I  shall  be  so  proud. 

Chev.  Francois  is  not  at  home,  I  think  you 
said  ? 

Su.  No,  sir,  luckily — unluckily,  I  mean.  Fran¬ 
cois  will  be  out  perhaps  for  two  days,  he’s  gone  to 
some  chateau,  I  don’t  know  where  ;  so  there’s  no 
fear  of  any  interruption. 

Chev.  Well,  my  dear,  the  Marchioness  and  I  are 
cousins. 

Su.  Oh — aye — yes — I  know.  I’ve  got  a  cousin, 
such  a  nice  young  man— but  Francois  don’t  like 
him — and— well,  sir,  go  on. 

Chev.  Well,  when  the  Marquis  died  I  instantly 
gave  vent  to  my  long  felt,  and  very  imperfectly  con¬ 
cealed  passion  for  the  Marchioness  ;  she,  however, 
knowing  I  was  not  a  marrying  man — for  as  to  not 
liking  me  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question - 

Su.  Very  true. 

Chev.  Ordered  me  to  leave  her,  and  when  she  set 
out  for  her  chateau  in  this  neighbourhood,  she  for¬ 
bade  me  to  follow,  unless - 

Su.  Unless  what? 

Chev.  Unless  I  immediately  married.  Scarcely 
had  she  left  Paris,  when  I  wrote  to  say  that  I  had 
followed  her  advice,  and  married  a  charming 
country  girl  of  large  fortune,  so  I  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  pay  her  a  visit.  I  did  not  wait  for  a 
reply,  but  setoff  to  Caen,  where  her  answer  was  to 
meet  me ;  and  here  it  is.  Hang  it,  she’s  even  with 
me — happy  to  see  me  if  accompanied  by  my  bride. 
My  bride !  this  charming  country  girl  of  large 
fortune!  who  exists  nowhere  but  in  my  fertile 
imagination.  The  Marchioness  will  now  discover 
the  deception,  and  will  never  speak  to  mo  again. 

Su.  Oh,  law !  can  nothing  be  done— can  I  help 
you  in  any  way  ?  I’m  but  a  silly  body,  but  even  if 
listening  is  any  comfort  to  you,  you  may  talk  till 
I’m  asleep  ;  not  that  I’m  going  asleep  now.  What 
can  I  do  for  yon  ? 

Chev.  You  !  oh,  no.  Yet  stay,  that’s  just  what 
I’m  come  about ;  you  are  very  pretty. 

Su.  Oh!  what’s  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Chev.  I  said  I  had  married  a  country  girl. 

Su.  Oh,  but  it  can’t  be  me,  you  know,  for  I’m 
already  married. 

Chev.  No,  no.  But  if  I  pay  a  short  visit  to  the 
Marchioness  with  my  bride,  she  may  afterwards 
be  more  inclined  to  receive  me  en  garcon.  I  want 
you  to  accompany  me  to  the  chateau,  dressed  as  my 
bride. 

Su.  I !  impossible. 

Chev.  If  you  would  only  act  the  part  for  a  few 
hours — yon  would  look  it  admirably. 

Su.  No,  no;  don’t  say  that. 

Chev.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  ;  should  3fou 
like  to  have  a  fine  new  gown  ? 

Su.  Oh,  dear,  yes! 


Chev.  Powder  in  your  hair,  and - - 

Su.  You  don’t  mean  it !  powder  ! 

Chev.  A  ride  in  my  carriage,  and  ten  guineas  in 
your  purse. 

Su.  Oh,  shouldn’t  I.  Stop;  what  will  my  huB- 
band  say  ? 

Chev.  You  may  tell  your  husband  all  about  it. 

Su.  Well,  then ;  but  stop — he’ll  want  all  the 
money.  No— if  there’s  no  harm,  I’ll  consent  with¬ 
out  troubling  him,  for  he  won’t  be  back  till  the 
fun's  over. 

Chev.  Well,  then,  come  with  me,  and  I  will  give 
yon  full  instructions. 

Su.  Very  well !  stop  a  bit,  I  must  shut  up  shop — • 
law,  how  it  rains.  (Puts  up  a  shutter— gets  alright 
scarlet  umbrella  and  puts  it  up.)  You  shall  come 
under  it,  sir  ;  it’s  big  enough  for  two. 

Chev.  (Aside.)  It’s  lucky  I  said  a  country  girl,  it 
may  prepare  the  Marchioness  for  some  rustic  ways. 
Are  you  ready  ?  (Aloud.) 

Su.  Yes,  sir;  may  I  pick  a  bouquet  as  I  go 
through  the  garden.  However  fine  my  clothes 
may  be,  I  always  think  fresh,  sweet,  natural 
flowers  an  improvement. 

Chev.  That’s  a  fresh,  sweet,  natural  thought, 
and  I  approve  it.  Gather  your  bouquet,  and  then 
we  will  go. 

Su.  Oh,  thank  you ;  I  don’t  know  their  fine  names 
as  Francois  docs,  but  I’ll  have  roses  and  pinks,  and 
the  lemony  plant,  and  the  one  that  smells  like 
cherry  pie,  aud  the  one  that  won’t  be  touched,  as 
if  it  was  ticklish ;  oh,  and  twenty  others,  and  how 
smart  I  shall  be. 

Chev.  But  take  care  what  you’re  about ;  you’re 
to  be  a  very  fiue  lady,  recollect. 

Su.  Fine !  law,  no  lady  can  be  finer  than  the 
flowers,  and  haven’t  I  kept  them  company  all  my 
life  ? 


DUETT. — Air  “  Calpagee.” 

Suzanne. 

No  school  for  grace  like  Flora’s  bower. 

Fresh  airs  are  found  in  every  flower, 

And  all  the  folks  shall  surely  see, 
Something  airified  in  me — 

Something  airijied  in  me. 

Chevalier. 

The  pink  of  fashion  praised  and  feted. 

They’ll  think  you  highly  cultivated ; 

And  so,  my  dear,  you’ll  seem  to  be, 

Quite  a  sprig  of  quality — 

Quite  a  sprig  of  qualify. 

Together. 

Oh,  as  we  pass  along  together. 

With  silken  robe,  and  flaunting  feather ; 

The  neighbours  here  a  sight  will  see 
Never  yet  matched  in  Normandy — 

Never  yet  matched  in  Normandy. 

And  as  we  sit  up  in  the  carriage. 

They’ll  think  'tis  some  great  lip-top  marriage — 
Hut  what  they  think  can  nothing  be 
To  such  sprigs  of  quality — 

To  such  sprigs  of  quality. 


[Uxeuiil  C. 
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SCENE  II. — An  Alcove  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Chateau  Vermont.  —  The  Scene  very  much  ad¬ 
vanced  to  (jive  room  for  the  arrangement  of  Scene 
III. 

Enter  FRANCOIS  with  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  the 
cuttings  of  trees. 

Franc.  How  the  little  birds  do  twitter  this  fine 
morning !  Dear  me — quite  enviable,  for  I’ve  no¬ 
body  to  twitter  to  ;  my  mate  is  safe  at  home  in  her 
nest — in  her  tab,  I  mean— and  if  she’s  hatching 
anything,  it’s  mischief.  Yet  poor  Snzanne,  I 
mustn’t  say  that,  she’s  a  good  girl  in  her  way,  and 
so  pretty!  too  pretty  for  me,  somebody  said,  but 
that  was  impudence.  I  think  we’re  a  very  pretty 
pair — twin  roses.  Talking  of  roses,  I’ve  got  lots 
of  trees  to  lop  to-day,  and  I  must  go  and  throw  all 
these  cuttings  behind  the  hedge — I  won’t  be  long 
though,  for  I’ve  got  one  eye  upon  the  Marchioness’s 
dressing-room  window,  though  I’m  ont  of  sight  of 
the  house.  I’m  almost  sure  I  sawr  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing — but  no  matter,  I  might  be  mistaken  ;  but  to¬ 
day  at  the  same  hour  I’m  determined  to  watch  ; 
it’s  near  the  time — I’ll  go  and  empty  my  barrow, 

and  then - ( Goes  to  the  side — returns  with  empty 

barrow.)  Now,  if  anything  happens  without  my 
finding  it  out,  my  name’s  not  Francois.  I’m  certain 
there  are  secrets  in  this  family;  night-blowing 
secrets,  that  shut  themselves  up  snug  and  demure 
in  the  daylight.  I’ll  find  it  all  ont ;  hush — I 
thought  I  "heard  somebody  or  something — now  for 
it,  Bnt  dear  me,  how  the  birds  do  twitter!  dear 
little  things. 

SONG.* 

Little  Toodlededoo  was  a  dandy  cock  robin ; 

He  teas  tied  to  his  perch  with  a  yard  of  blue  bobbin  ; 
His  tail  was  no  bigger  than  that  of  a  Jlea, 

Yet  he  thought  it  the  handsomest  tail  that  could  be. 

Little  Toodlededoo  was  so  proud  of  his  tail, 

That  to  show  it  the  better  he  hopped  on  a  rail, 

When  a  hungry  tom-cat  jumped  over  the  wall, 
Swallowed  up  little  Toodlededoo  tail  and  all. 

MORAL, 

Now  all  you  young  dandies  who’ re  proud  of  your 
tails, 

For  although  you  don’t  wear  them  the  moral  avails; 
Whenever  you’re  bragging  ’ bout  this  thing  and  that, 
llemeniber  poor  Toodlededoo  and  the  cat. 

\_Exit  with  wheelbarrow . 

SCENE  III. — A  Garden.  To  the  right  an  arbour 
'ivith  a  garden  sofa  in  it.  On  the  left  a  pavilion,  with 
a  practicable  door  and  balcony.  On  the  right 
another  building,  which  is  part  of  the  Marchioness’s 
chateau ;  it  also  has  a  balcony,  and  the  windows 
looking  into  both  balconies  are  transparent,  and 
have  curtains.  Both  balconies  are  so  placed  as  to 
be  distincly  seen  by  the  audience.  A  gardener’s 
double  ladder  is  immediately  under  the  balcony  to 
the  right. 

Enter  FRANCOIS  at  the  centre,  peeping  round  the 
arbour,  at  the  balcony  to  the  right;  he  comes  for¬ 
ward  on  tiptoe,  but  hearing  a  noise  retreats  into  the 
arbour.  The  window  opens,  it.,  and  the  MAR¬ 
CHIONESS  and  the  SENESCHAL  appear  on  bal¬ 
cony  to  the  right. 

March.  Go— be  careful— hush,  no  noise.  Itremble 
lest  you  should  be  seen. 

*  For  this  song,  so  effectively  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keeley,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Poole. 


Sen.  Must  I  then  depart  ? 

March.  Yes,  yes — at  once — but  gently. 

Franc.  Voices!  oh,  oh  ! 

Sen.  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you. 

March.  For  shame. 

Sen.  The  day  so  welcome  to  others  is  hateful  to 
me.  The  birds  are  hnppy,  for  they  may  hover 
round  your  window,  but  I  am  miserable,  for  I  must 
leave  you. 

March.  What  the  Seneschal  so  sentimental. 

Franc.  (Aside.)  The  Seneschal,  ah  !  ah! 

March.  Pray  leave  me, — were  you  seen  I  should 
be  miserable  ;  there  is  the  ladder. 

Franc.  My  ladder ! 

Sen.  Adieu ;  dearest,  once  more  adieu  ! 

( Kisses  her  and  descends.) 

March.  Hist — are  you  safe  ? 

Sen.  Yes,  quite  safe  and  nnperceived. 

Franc.  (Aside.)  Indeed! 

March.  Then  leave  the  garden  directly ;  that 
little  prying  peeping  gardener  Francois  will  be 
here  presently;  you  have  the  master  key,  so 
hasten  through  the  little  garden  gate  before  he 
arrives. 

Franc.  Before  he  arrives.  That  makes  me 
laugh. 

Sen.  I  shall  be  miserable  till  we  meet  again  ; 
adieu. 

[ Marchioness  kisses  her  hand  and  leaves 
the  balcony. 

She  is  gone !  now  then  1  will  make  the  best  of  my 
way. 

(Is  going  hastily  oat  at  centre,  runs 
against  Francois,  who  is  coming  out 
of  the  arbour.) 

Franc.  Oh  dear,  my  head — my  all  over !  Oh 
what  are  you  about. 

Sen.  Confound  the  fellow,  an  idiot. 

Franc.  Oh,  I’m  broke  in  bits. 

Sen.  What  the  deuce  were  you  doing  there  ? 

Franc.  And  what  the  deuce  were  you  doing 
there  ? 

Sen.  ( Embarrassed .)  I — oh — I — I — was  just 
coming. 

Franc.  Coming. 

Sen.  That  is — going. 

Franc.  Oh,  going. 

Sen.  I — mean  passing  from  my  chateau  near 
Caen,  and  I  stopt  en  passant — to — to - - 

Franc.  Yes,  sir. 

Sen.  To  inquire  after  the  Marchioness.  (Aside.) 
What  would  she  say  if  she  knew  this  fellow  had 
seen  me. 

Frame.  Then  how  did  you  get  in  ?  I  saw  no  one 
enter. 

Sen.  In  ? — oh — at — at  the  court-yard. 

Franc.  And  now  you’re  going  out  by  the  garden  ? 

Sen.  Well — of  course,  why  shouldn’t  I. 

Franc.  Because  it’s  the  wrong  way. 

Sen.  Yes — roundabout— but— I  preferred  it,  but 
what  is  that  to  you;  I  suppose  I  may  go  which 
way  I  please  ? 

Franc.  Oh,  certainly,  and  it’s  lucky  for  mo  that 
you  chose  this  path,  because  I  wanted  to  ask  your 
advice  about  something  very  particular. 

Sen.  Indeed !  well  make  haste — what  is  it  ? 

Franc.  Well,  you’re  just  the  man  I  wanted— for 
lawyers  are  a  mercenary  set— and  a  Seneschal  is  a 
deal  better  than  a  lawyer,  because  he’ll  give  me 
advice  free,  gratis,  for  nothing— won’t  you  ? 

Sen.  Anything,  if  you’ll  only  make  haste. 
(Aside.)  So  provoking  to  be  detained  here. 
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Franc.  Yon  know  this  is  the  time  of  year  when 
1  go  my  rounds,  to  cut  the  trees  in  all  the  chateaus 
hereabouts— it’s  my  trade ;  you  know  yon  have 
yonr  pursuits  and  I  have  mine — and  this  is  it — I 
stay  a  day  or  two  here,  and  a  day  or  two  there,  till 
all  my  jobs  are  done. 

Sen.  (Always  looking  at  balcony.)  Yes,  yes — of 
course. 

Franc.  Well  then,  the  other  night,  having  worked 
very  late  in  the  garden  of  a  beautiful  lady — a 
widow,  I  got  tired — for  I’d  had  a  drop  of  comfort 
that  day,  and  then  when  that’s  the  case  I  do  get 
drowsy  sometimes  ;  so  I  lay  down  to  rest  in — in  an 
arbonr — just  such  an  arbour  as  that,  when  I  heard 

a  step  on  the  gravel  walk - 

Sen.  (Annoyed.)  Well,  what  then  ? 

Franc.  Oh  then,  my  ladder — just  such  a  ladder 
as  that,  began  to  walk  about  in  the  moonlight ;  I 
thought  it  was  bewitched,  but  I  soon  saw  there 
was  a  man  in  the  middle  of  it,  who  took  it  up, 
walked  it  over  to  a  part  of  the  house  where  there 
was  a  balcony — much  such  a  one  as  that — (Point¬ 
ing  to  the  balcony  to  the  right.) — walked  coolly  up 
— got  into  the  balcony — took  a  key  ont  of  his 
pocket — unlocked  the  glass  door,  and  went  in ! 

Sea.  (Aside.)  Hang  it — ho  can’t  mean  me. 
(Aloud.)  Well,  and — and  was  it  a — a  robber  ? 

Franc.  (Innocently.)  Why,  do  you  know,  that’s 
just  what  I  want  to  consult  yon  about ;  don’t  you 
think  I  ought  to  make  this  known,  would  yon  not 
advise  me  to  go  to  the  police  ? 

Sen.  Why — really — it — it  would  be  difficult  to 

identify  the  person,  and - 

Franc.  Oh,  not  at  all.  I  know  him  well  by  sight 
— and  could  put  my  hand  on  him  in  a  moment. 

Sen.  Oh — are — are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Franc.  Positive,  and  so  I  ask  you  what  you  think 
I  had  best  do  ? 

Sen.  Why,  if  you  take  my  advice - 

Franc.  Yes. 

Sen  .  You  will  hold  your  tongue. 

Franc.  Apd  why  should  I  hold  my  tongne  ? 

Sen.  (Aside.)  He  has  seen  me— I  must  silence 
him. 

Franc.  I  say,  why  should  I  be  silent  ? 

Sen.  Why,  there  are  weighty  reasons. 

Franc.  (Holding  out  his  hand.)  What  are  the 
weighty  x'easons  ?  how  heavy  arc  they  ? 

Sen.  The  fellow  is  a  spy. 

Franc.  The  reasons - 

Sen.  A  mercenary  eavesdropper. 

Franc.  The  weighty  reasons. 

Sen.  (Feeling  in  his  pocket.)  Contemptible. 

Franc.  What  are  the  reasons? 

Sen.  (Giving  parse.)  There— now  will  you  hold 
your  tongne  ? 

Franc.  Oh,  yes,  you  have  convinced  me  that 
silence  best  becomes  me. 

Sen.  But  if  you  say  a  word  to  anyone,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  Marchiouess,  I’ll - 

Franc.  No,  no— not  a  syllable,  and  see,  here  she 
comes. 

Sen.  Hnsh! 

Franc.  Certainly. 

Enter  the  MARCHIONESS  with  a  Female  Servant, 
d.  n.,  from  the  Chateau,  n .—The  Servant  crosses 
to  the  Pavilion. 

March.  (To  Servant.)  Now  be  sure  you  arrange 
everything  in  the  pavilion,  for  the  apartments 
will  be  wanted  to-night. 

[E.  iit  Servant,  l. 


Sen.  (Aside.)  Visitors  expected ! 

March.  (Aside.)  Wbat,  still  here  ! 

Franc.  (Aside.)  What  will  she  say  when  she  sees 
him,  I  wonder? 

March.  (Aside.)  How  exceedingly  annoying. 
(Aloud.)  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Seneschal,  you  here! 
this  is  kind,  indeed  ;  you  are  come,  I  hope,  to 
spend  the  day  at  my  chateau — you  owe  me  some 
recompense  for  the  scarcity  of  your  visits ;  I  think 
it  is  a  fortnight  since  we  met. 

Franc.  (Aside.)  What  a  short  fortnight — or  else 
a  short  memory. 

March.  (Aside  to  Seneschal.)  Why  do  you  not 
speak? 

Sen.  Hem — Madam — you  are  most  kind — but 
really  serious  business - 

Franc.  (AsideO  Business — oh,  dear !  up  my 
ladder. 

March.  You  hero,  Francois  ?  Did  you  speak  ? 

Franc.  I — oh,  no ! 

Sen.  Oh,  I  was  speaking  to  him — I  was  asking 
him  about  the  arrangement  of  some  plantations  I 
mean  to  make  at  my  park. 

March.  (Aside  to  Seneschal.)  He  did  not  see 
yon. 

Sen.  (Aside.)  Oh,  no — certainly  not. 

March.  Well,  Francois,  now  you  may  go  and 
gather  me  a  bouquet  as  usual. 

Franc.  That  I  will — some  of  the  new  roses  are 
in  bloom. 

March.  A  propos  of  the  roses,  when  do  you  think 
you  will  have  finished  your  work  here  ? 

Franc.  In  a  day  or  two. 

March.  But  why  are  you  in  a  hurry  ? 

Franc.  Oh,  my  business  keeps  me  from  home 
sometimes  many  days  ;  I  did  not  mind  it  formerly, 
but  it  won’t  do  now ;  for  besides  my  garden  I’ve 
a  wife  that  wants  looking  after,  for  she’s  very 
pretty.  Her  mother  was  a  great  lady. 

Sen.  Indeed ! 

Franc.  Yes — housekeeper  at  a  lord’s  chateau  ; 
and  foster  sister  to  a  great  gentleman,  so  she  has 
seen  fashion  in  her  time,  and  knows  more  a  good 
deal  than  I  do. 

March.  You  are  not  jealons,  I  hope  ? 

Sen.  I  hope  not,  indeed — heigho  ! 

Franc.  That’s  what  I  say,  heigho — when  I  think 
of  my  wife  sometimes.  She’s  a  terrible  quiz,  fond 
of  fun — -she  has  fun  with  everybody,  and  makes 
fun  of  me.  But  I  must  go  and  gather  your 
bouquet,  madam.  (Aside.)  Oh,  what  a  cunning 
couple  !  She  little  thinks  that  I  saw — hem — not  a 
word.  [Exit. 

March.  Why  are  you  not  gone  ? 

Sen.  This  man  was  exactly  in  my  way  —  I 
therefore  pretended  I  was  coming,  instead  of 
going. 

March.  And  the  consequence  was,  though  most 
particularly  angry,  I  was  obliged  to  receive  you 
with  a  smile.  I  can’t  bear  the  sight  of  you  to¬ 
day. 

Sen.  An  agreeable  declaration  for  a  husband. 

March.  Husband !  Don’t  I  know  you’re  my 
husband,  without  being  reminded  of  it  every 
minute  ? 

Sen.  Nay,  my  dear,  you  are  unjust.  Really,  you 
ought  to  be  too  proud  to  subject  your  husband  to 
the  necessity  of  visiting  you  by  stealth,  climbing 
ladders  in  the  dark,  and  getting  into  your  dressing- 
room  window. 

March.  Pray  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  come 
at  all,  I  beg. 
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Sen.  Nay,  my  dearest. 

March.  Well,  was  it  not  understood  between  us 
before  we  married  ? 

Sen.  Yes,  very  true  ;  I  confess  I  did  agree  to  it 
before  I  married  you,  but  it  is  vastly  disagreeable, 
and  I  wish  to  bear  better  reasons  for  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  stipulation  tban  you  have  favoured  me 
with  yet.  - 

March.  I  have  the  best  of  reasons ;  when  I 
quitted  Versailles,  I  was  a  widow,  having  lost  a 
husband  who  had  rendered  me  miserable ;  I  there¬ 
fore  declared  fifty  times  before  his  Majesty  and  the 
whole  court  that  nothing  should  ever  tempt  me  to 
marry  again.  They  laughed  at  me,  declaring  that 
I  should  break  my  vow.  They  were  right,  for 
scarcely  did  I  find  myself  in  the  solitude  of  this 
chateau  e’er  your  attentions,  and  the  love  which 

you  professed - 

Sen.  And  which  I  feel. 

March.  Well,  I  believe  it— induced  me  again  to 
marry,  hoping  that  I  should  find  you  as  unlike  my 
first  husband  as  possible. 

Sen.  But  no  one  at  the  court  can  blame  you. 
March.  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  was  weak  enough  to 
marry  yon  when  three  months  of  my  mourning 
were  unexpired.  After  making  such  resolutions,  I 
confess  I  dare  not  encounter  the  raillery  of  my 
friends.  Therefore,  to  reward  me  for  my  accept¬ 
ance  of  your  hand,  you  must  keep  your  promise, 
and  allow  the  marriage  to  remain  concealed  until 
the  period  of  my  mourning  is  over. 

Sen.  Well,  I  must  submit,  but  when  I  am  absent 
from  you  I  am  wretched. 

March.  Not  jealous? 

Sen.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  is  partly  the  reason. 
March.  Oh,  if  that  is  the  case,  poor  man,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  must  let  you  stay,  and  must  endeavour  to 
find  some  plausible  excuse.  ( Produces  a  letter.) 
To-day  I  expect  a  visit  from  my  cousin. 

Sen.  What,  that  dissipated  rout  of  whom  you 
have  so  often  spoken,  and  who  you  told  me  has 
been  in  love  with  you  so  long  ? 

March.  The  very  same.  And  now  I  will  own 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  show  you  his  letter,  but 
since  you  will  remain  you  shall  hear  it,  even  if  it 
should  render  you  a  little  jealous.  Listen.  (Reads.) 
“  Adorable  cousin,  I  have  obeyed  you— the  sacrifice 
is  accomplished,  and  the  victim  will  soon  be  at 
your  feet.  Your  barbarity  has  done  its  worst ;  not 

only  did  you  reject  my  suit - ” 

Sen ■  Oh,  come,  yon  did  reject  it. 

Morch.  Don’t  interrupt  me — (reads) — “you  also 
had  the  cruelty  to  order  me  to  marry  some¬ 
body  else ;  I  have  obeyed  you — I  am  married,  and 
I  doat  upon  you.” 

Sen.  What !  married  to  another,  and  professing 
to  doat  upon  yon  in  the  very  same  sentence ;  oh, 
he  must  be  even  worse  than  you  painted  him. 

March.  Hear  the  end.  (Reads.)  “  I  have  chosen 
a  pretty  country  girl  who  is  an  orphan,  and  rich ; 
she  has  never  been  in  society,  and  her  naivete  is 
diverting.  I  shall  be  at  your  feet  on  Monday.” 

Sen.  On  Monday !  this  day— and  he  does  not  say 
his  wife  is  coming. 

March.  Oh,  I  have  taken  care  of  that.  I  sent 
word  that  without  her  he  would  not  be  received. 

Sen.  I  have  indeed  no  cause  to  complain ;  hark, 

I  hear  a  carriage. 

March.  (Looking  out.)  They  are  arrived ;  yes,  I 
hear  his  voice.  Now  remember  the  part  you  are 
to  play ;  you  are  a  neighbour,  come  to  stay  with  i 
me  to  meet  my  guests :  now,  your  hat  under  your  \ 


arm— a  deferential  air — a  tone  of  respect— and  not 
a  look  of  intelligence  for  the  world. 

Sen.  I  will  be  most  careful.  They  are  here. 

Enter  CHEVALIER,  n.  tj.  e. 

March.  Ah,  my  cousin!  you  are  welcome. 

Chev.  Ah,  dearest  cousin ;  give  me  your  hand — 
that  little  morsel  of  living  snow,  give  it  me,  and 
let  me  press  it  to  my  lips. 

(Kneels,  and  kisses  her  hand.) 

March.  Oh  !  if  it  were  indeed  snow,  you  would 
melt  it. 

Sen.  (Aside.)  I  don’t  half  like  this  method  of 
thawing  snow. 

March.  (Anxiously.)  But  you  are  not  alone  ? 

Chev.  (Sighing.)  Ah,  no.  Fear  nothing — I  am 
obedient,  thou  cherished  idol  of  my  beating  bosom, 
the  being  on  whom  my  soul  doats, fear  not— I  have 
married  another. 

Sen.  (Aside.)  I’m  particularly  glad  to  hear  it. 

Chev.  My  wife  is  at  my  elbow. 

March.  That  is  right,  she  is  welcome. 

Chev.  But  still  my  ardent  vows  are  yours,  be¬ 
loved  cousin ;  your  wishes  were  my  laws,  and  when 
I  took  unto  myself  a  wife,  I  only  did  so  that  my 
obedience  might  give  evidence  of  my  devotion  to 
you. 

Sen.  (Aside.)  The  profligate ! 

Chev.  Your  smile  must  now  repay  me  for  the 
loss  of  my  freedom — but  here  comes  my  wife  ;  you 
must  make  allowances  for  her  rural  manners. 
(Aside.)  I  hope  she’ll  behave  herself  properly. 

Enter  SUZANNE,  curtseys  down  to  the  ground. 

Su.  How  d’ye  do,  I  hope  you’re  pretty  well ;  I’m 
very  glad  to  see  you ;  pleasant  weather,  isn’t  it, 
after  the  shower  ? 

March.  You  are  welcome ;  you  must  not  consider 
me  a  stranger.  We  are  now  cousins. 

Su.  Cousins  !  Oh,  what  a  dear  nice  cosy  cousin. 
(Throws  her  arms  round  her  neck.)  I  always  kiss 
cousins— (having  kissed  the  Marchioness,  she  looks  at 
the  Seneschal) — and  perhaps,  sir,  you  are  a  cousin 
too  ? 

March.  No,  no.  The  Seneschal— a  neighbour  of 
mine,  who  I  am  sure  will  be  glad  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  my  cousin  and  his  bride. 

Sen.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  honour  of  this  in¬ 
troduction. 

March.  The  Seneschal  has  favoured  me  with  his 
company,  knowing  that  I  wished  to  do  honour  to 
your  arrival. 

Su.  Dear,  how  kind.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I 
thought  yon  might  be  a  cousin !  Dear  me — when 
I  know  you  all  better  I  shall - - 

Chev.  (Aside.)  There,  there,  that  will  do.  (To 
Seneschal.)  I  am  delighted  to  know  you,  sir. 

March.  (To  Suzanne.)  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
amuse  you  here,  and  that  you  will  not  now  be 
weary  of  the  dulness  of  our  country  ways. 

Su.  Who  ?  I !  Law,  no ;  what  could  make  you 
think  of  that  ?  It  s  a  sweet  place,  such  a  nice 
garden ;  and  the  kitchen  garden  which  we  passed 
is  so  well  kept,  cauliflowers  as  big  as  my  head — I 
must  talk  about  those  cauliflowers  to- 

Chev.  (Aside.)  Hem— hush  I 

Su.  Oh — to— I  forgot  who  I  meant  to  tell  about 
the  cauliflowers,  but  I’m  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy 

March.  But  your  estate  is  very  beautiful,  I  dare 
say. 

Su.  My  estate ! 
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Chev.  Yos,  yes,  certainly — a  charming1  abode,  in 
an  airy  situation — (aside) — and  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Sit.  Oh,  splendid!  I  forgot.  Such  a  chateau! 
and  my  father  left  it  to  me,  and  lots  of  money 
besides ;  and  then  cows  and  horses,  and  pigs  and 
sheep,  and  turkeys,  and  geese,  and  pigeons.  Oh,  I 
do  love  to  look  at  ’em  billing  and  cooing. 

March.  ( Laughing  aside.)  Well,  her  rural  ways 
exceed  belief. 

Su.  (Has  been  inspecting  the  Marchioness’s  dress.) 
Beautiful  embroidery  that,  but  ’twouldn’t  look 
anything  if  ’twasn’t  well  washed.  That's  uncom¬ 
monly  well  got  up— you  wash  at  home,  I  know— 
( Chevalier  stops  her)— hey?  Oh,  not  that  it  sig¬ 
nifies  to  me,  you  know. 

Sen.  (Aside.)  This  is  most  extraordinary. 

March.  (Aside.)  I  must  put  an  end  to  this  scene. 
(Aloud.)  As  we  dine  late,  perhaps  you’ll  take  some 
refreshment. 

(Goes  to  the  side  andmakesasign — enter 
SERVANTS  with  cake  and  wine.) 

Su.  Oh,  I’m  so  glad,  I’m  so  hungry! 

Chcv.  (Aside.)  Now  do  not  say  that. 

Su.  (Aside.)  Why,  if  I  don’t  say  so,  how  am  I  to 
get  anything  P  I  shan’t  starve  for  anybody. 

(Takes  a  piece  of  cake  and  glass  of  wine.) 

Chev.  (Takes  wine.)  Your  health,  dear  cousin; 
this  wine  is  excellent. 

Su.  Oh,  excellent !  I  am  so  happy.  Now,  my 
dear. cousin  Marchioness,  be  quite  easy  about  your 
cousin,  he  has  done  an  excellent  job  for  himself  in 
marrying  me,  I  can  tell  yon ;  when  he  first  made 
love  to  me,  I  was  shamefaced  and  queer  at  being 
wooed  by  a  grand  man  from  court,  but  now,  law 
bless  you,  I’m  quite  cosy  with  him,  and  don’t 
value  him  a  button.  I  used  only  to  dance  with  the 
village  lads,  who  said  lots  of  civil  things  to  me  ; 
then  I  was  a  simple  girl !  but  now,  oh,  I  can  take 
his  arm  and  strut  about  like  a  peacock  in  a  farm¬ 
yard. 

Chev.  You  see,  my  dear  cousin,  the  journey  has 
rather  exhilarated  her ;  she’s  quite  giddy. 

Su.  That’s  true  ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  not 
being  used  to  ride  inside  the  carriage  itqnite  turned 
my  head. 

Chev.  (Interrupting  her.)  A  headache,  yes,— and 
a  little  repose  will  restore  her. 

March.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural.  (Calls.) 
Justine - 

Enter  JUSTINE  from  pavilion. 

Are  the  apartments  ready? 

Jus.  They  are  quite  ready,  madam. 

March.  (To  Suzanne.)  Your  room  is  in  this  pavi¬ 
lion,  I  hope  you  will  find  it  comfortable ;  will  you 
allow  me  to  conduct  you. 

Chev.  Oh,  do  not  stand  on  ceremony  with  ns, 
you  must  not  leave  the  Senechal ;  I  will  do  the 
honours,  and  my  bride  wishes  to  repose  awhile. 

March.  Dinner  is  about  to  be  served,  shall  I 
order  it  to  be  delayed  for  an  hour  or  two  ? 

Su.  (Aside  to  Chevalier.)  Not  a  bit  of  it,  I’m  so 
hungry — I  must  and  will  have  my  dinner  ;  a  pretty 
day’s  pleasuring  this  will  be,  indeed,  if  I  am  to  go 
without  my  dinner — I  declare  I- — 

Chev.  (Aside.)  No,  no — hush — you  shall  have 
everything  you  want. 

Su.  (Aside.)  Oh,  but  are  yon  sure  of  that? 

March.  What  does  she  say  ? 

Chev,  Oh,  only  that  her  head  is  worse;  in  fact, 


she  must  go  and  lie  down ;  perhaps  you  will  send 
her  a  little  broth. 

Su.  (Aside.)  Broth,  indeed!  that  won’t  do  for 
me ;  I  hate  broths  and  gruels  and  such  stuff. 

Chev.  Come,  my  dear  wife,  give  me  your  arm, 
and  I  will  attend  yon. 

•  (He  is  going  to  lead  her  to  the  pavilion, 
FRANCOIS  enters  at  centre  with  a 
bouquet.) 

Franc.  (To  Marchioness.)  Here  is  a  beautiful 
bouquet,  madam. 

Su.  ( Turning  quickly,  and  aside  to  Chevalier.)  Oh, 
good  gracious,  it’s  my  husband ! 

Chev.  (Aside.)  Your  husband!  what  is  to  be  done 
now? 

March.  (To  Francois.)  Give  those  flowers  to  my 
cousin,  a  stranger  who  is  just  arrived. 

Franc.  (To  Suzanne.)  Pray,  madam,  accept  these 
roses,  you  will  not  see  finer  in  all  Normandy. 

(Suzanne  turns  round.) 

Franc.  (In  amazement.)  Why — hey — no— my 
goodness  gracious ! 

Sen.  (Aside  to  Marchioness.)  What  can  this 
mean  ?  he  started,  and  looked  frightened  out  of 
his  wits. 

March.  (Aside.)  I  cannot  account  for  it ;  look  at 
her,  too ;  I  shall  never  refrain  from  laughing. 

Chev.  (Aside.)  I’m  in  a  prettv  predicament.  I 
begin  to  wish  I  had  stayed  at  Paris. 

Su.  (Walking  up  to  Francois  and  staring  at  him.) 
Stop  a  bit.  That  figure!  that  countenance!  Oh, 
cousin !  oh,  good  people— I  know  him— (fo  Fran¬ 
cois)  have  I  found  you  at  last — you  miserable 
creature,  you— you— you  terrible  man !  Don’t  at¬ 
tempt  to  speak.  Oh,  cousin !  oh,  sir  1  it’s  a  man  I 
used  to  employ  about  my  beautiful  chateau;  and 
he  did  all  sorts  of  mischief,  and  then  ran  away— I 
have  not  seen  him  these  six  months  ;  you  saw  how 
odd  he  looked  when  he  saw'  me!  Oh,  he’s  a  very 
bad  person.  (To  Chevalier.)  Come,  let  us  go  to 
our  room. 

Chev.  (Aside.)  Anything  to  get  away. 

( They  go  into"  pavilion.  The  Seneschal 
and  Marchioness  enter  the  chateau 
laughing ;  Francois  stands  stupefied.) 

Franc.  Have  I  been  to  the  public-house  to-dav  ? 
No— certainly  not!  I  can’t  be  mistaken  then  ;  if  I 
had  taken  overmuch,  I  might  take  it  into  my  head 
that  every  lady  I  met  was  my  wife— but  I’m  sober 

sober  and  sad,  and  that  fine  person  is  from  top 
to  toe  Suzanne,  and  nobody  else.  And  yet,  how 
can  it  be,  dressed  out  so  as  I  never  saw  the  like ; 
and  she  talked  of  her  servants— called  me  her  ser¬ 
vant— and  a  bad  one  too!  That  couldn’t  be 
Suzanne !  And  then  again  she  called  that  grand 
man  her  husband — oh !  there  must  be  some  mis¬ 
take;  but  there  never  was  such  a  likeness— her 
dear  little  nose  and  the  dimple  in  her  chin.  Law 
I  wish  I  had  kissed  her — or  given  her  a  chuck 
under  her  pretty  chin,  then  I  should  have  been 
certain— but  then  if  it  wasn’t  her!  Oh,  a  liorse- 
pond  !  Who’s  that  ? 

Enter  CHEVALIER  and  JUSTINE  from  pavilion. 

Chev.  Don’t  mind  what  madame  says  to  you _ 

she  says  she  wants  her  dinner— but  the  fact  is  re¬ 
pose  is  all  she  requires.  Tell  the  Marchioness  I 
shall  be  with  her  in  a  moment. 

,  _  „ .  J ijstine  crosses— enters  chateau,  r.  ) 

Chev .  (Coiling  after  Justine .)  Say  that  madam© 
does  not  require  any  dinner. 
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Franc.  {Aside.)  Oil,  that  can’t  be  my  wife  if  she 
don’t  want  her  dinner. 

Chev.  (To  Francois.)  She  is  coming  down  idiot 
as  she  is, — you  of  conrse  know  all,  but  if  you 
betray  me,  I’ll  cut  your  ears  off. 

[Exit,  R. 

Franc.  Cut  my  ears  off  !  My  goodness  what  a 
threat— and  she’s  coming  down — “  idiot  as  she  is !  ” 
That  was  the  gentleman’s  expression!  It’s  my 
wife — can  it  be  her — can - 

Su.  ( Who  has  entered  unperceived.)  Can  it  be  her? 
to  be  sure — don’t  you  know  me  ;  ah  !  ah  !  ah ! 

Franc.  It  is — oh  law — I  declare  it  is — I  almost 
hoped  it  wasn’t. 

Su.  Well,  why  don’t  you  receive  me  properly — 
here  I  am  !  what !  no  kind  word  !  no  kiss ! 

Franc.  Kiss!  kind  word!  I  say  Suzanne— I’ve 
a  sudden  shivering  feel  about  that  chap;  you 
called  him  husband — what  does  it  mean— I  shall 
get  desperate  if  you  don’t  give  me  an  answer. 
Ladies  can’t  have  two  husbands. 

Su.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  how  well  you  act  it. 

Franc.  Act  it!  Don't  trifle  with  the  feelings  of 
a  desperate  man,  I’ve  that  within  me,  which  if 
once  roused - 

Su.  Nonsense— I’ve  made  a  good  day’s  work  of 
it ;  see  here,  all  for  you.  ((Fives  him  a  purse.) 

Franc.  What’s  this?  a  purse  ?  Ha,  my  blood 
runs  cold — ( drops  it) — what  means  all  this  ? 

Su.  Well  now,  I  will  tell  you  all,  if  yon  will  but 
believe  me  ;  you  must  believe  me  you  know,  your 
own  Suzanne. 

Franc.  My  own  Suzanne  !  I  don’t  know  that. 

Su.  I’m  only  a  make-believe  wife  to  that  fine 
gentleman,  just  for  a  day  or  so. 

Franc.  A  day  or  so  !  A  very  odd  lease  to  take 
of  a  valuable  property. 

Su.  He  called  on  his  way  to  the  Marchioness’s, 
with  whom  he  is  in  love,  and  she  not  loving  him, 
refused  to  receive  him  unless  he  brought  a  bride 
with  him ;  so  you  see  I  act  the  part  of  the  bride. 

Franc.  Oh,  you  act  the  part  of  the  bride. 

Su.  Yes,  yes,  just  that  he  may  get  a  footing 
here,  nothing  more.  He’s  my  foster  brother, 
Chevalier  Duval  ?  He  seems  quite  sure  of  winning 
the  heart  of  his  cousin ;  and  now  my  dear 
Francois  you  can’t  blame  me. 

Franc.  (Piclcs  up  purse.)  W ell  to  be  sure.  Not 
that  I  quite  approve — but  then  this  purse  is  heavy 
— but  acting  the  part  of  a  man’s  wife! — that  fine 
dress  must  be  worth  a  good  deal ! — and - 

Su.  No  doubt  of  it,  and  we  shall  have  another 
purse  by  and  bye  ;  you  wall  be  rewarded  with  the 
money,  and  as  for  me,  I’ve  had  amusement  enough 
to  last  me  for  many  a  day. 

SONG-.— “  Postilion.” 

Nay ,  noiv  I  see  you  are  offended, 

Why  turn  away  and  look  so  blue  ? 

I  soon  should  ivish  my  splendour  ended. 

If  it  divided  me  from  you. 

Oh,  I  should  have  been  twice  as  gay, 

Had  you  been  there  to  see  the  show ; 

The  coachman  with  his  smart  bouquet. 

The  footm  an,  too,  oh  such  a  beau ! 

Oh !  oh !  oh !  off  we  go, 

There  never  was  so  fine  a  shoic. 

Oh.  how  the  neighbours  all  were  staring ! 

Who  would  have  guessed  I  was  your  wife  ? 

I  never  yet  had  such  an  airing. 

Though  I’ve  been  airing  all  my  life ! 
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I  wish  you’d  seen  us  on  the  way, 

There  never  was  so  fine  a  show, 

The  coachman  with  his  smart  bouquet. 

The  footman  too,  oh  such  a  beau. 

Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  &c. 

Su.  What  are  you  mumbling  to  yourself  ? 

Franc.  Oh— nothing.  Just  a  little  fancy  that 
amused  me, - 

Su.  Don’t  tell  me  that — you’ve  a  secret. 

Franc.  (Laughing.)  A  secret — perhaps  I  have. 
(Aside.)  When  I  think  of  the  Seneschal  clambering 
up  my  ladder,  I  can’t  help  laughing, 

Su.  (Laughing.)  How  you  do  laugh !  you  infect 
me,  though  I  don’t  know  the  joke  ;  but  stop  though, 
we  mustn’t  laugh  so  loud — don’t  you  know  I’m  ill 
a-bed  with  a  head-ache. 

Franc.  Come  then,  here,  and  have  some  quiet 
chat  in  the  arbour. 

Su.  So  we  will— come  we’ll  have  quite  a  snug 

coze. 

( They  go  into  the  arbour  and  sit  down 
talking  earnestly,  and  laughing  close 
together.) 

Enter  MARCHIONESS  from  chateau. 

March.  I  must  go  and  see  how  the  poor  invalid 
is. 

Su.  Now,  my  dear  little  Francois,  I  hope  you  are 
easy  in  your  mind,  ha !  ha ! 

( Marchioness  starts  back — lights  gradually 
go  down.) 

Franc.  To  bo  sure  I  am  your  darling,  yon  look 
so  nice  in  those  clothes. 

March.  (Aside.)  Dear  me,  what  does  this  mean  ? 

Su.  Was  it  not  odd  our  meeting  here. 

Franc.  Fate  brought  us  together,  you  see— happy 
fate. 

March.  (Aside.)  Is  it  possible?  yes,  it  is  my 
cousin’s  wife  sitting  in  the  arbour  -with  the  gar¬ 
dener. 

Su.  Well  now,  though  I’m  so  fine,  you’re  very 
happy  by  my  side— confess,  are  you  not  ? 

Franc.  Oh,  but  what  an  honour  for  me,  to  sit 
by  the  side  of  the  chevalier’s  wife !  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Su.  (Laughing.)  Well,  well — you’re  not  jealous 
at  all  events  ? 

March.  (Aside.)  He  jealous!  what  can  she  mean 
by  that. 

Franc.  At  first  I  was— but  I’ve  got  over  it  now, 
it’s  lucky  you  made  me  hold  my  tongue,  or  I 
should  have  spoilt  all. 

Su.  To  be  sure,  it  would  never  have  done  for 
them  to  find  us  out ;  that’s  the  reason  I  told  that 
story  about  your  having  worked  at  my  grand 
chateau,  ha!  ha! 

Franc.  (Laughing.)  Your  chateau!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Su.  (Laughing.)  Excellent,  wasn’t  it?  — my 
chateau ! 

March.  (Aside.)  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Su.  But  now  hush — no  more  laughing— keep 
quiet ;  what  can  it  signify  what  these  people  think 
mo  ;  I  care  only  for  you,  for  I  don’t  forget  that  you 
were  my  first  partner  at  my  first  village  ball ;  and 
first  impressions  last  long.  So  be  discreet,  and  all 
will  be  well. 

.  March.  (Aside,  laughing .)  Upon  my  word — this 
is  rnral  innocence  I  suppose. 

Franc.  Well  then,  now  give  me  one  of  vour 
sweetest  little  kisses.  J 

Su.  That  I  will,  dear  Francois— two  if  you  like. 

(He  kisses  her  several  times.) 
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March.  (Aside.)  How  very  terrible  this  is. 

Su.  (Rising.)  Now  you  know  we  must  take  great 
care  that  nobody  finds  out  who  I  am,  so  I  shall  go 
back  into  the  pavilion.  I  say  Francois,  I’m  so 
hungry. 

Franc.  Oh,  I  haven’t  said  half  I’ve  got  to  say, 
nor  kissed  yon  to  my  satisfaction.  Do  stop  a  bit. 

Su.  No,  no;  I  can  hear  no  more  now,  wait  till 
they  are  gone  in  to  dinner  ;  and  then,  as  they  have 
put  me  alone  in  this  pavilion,  if  you’ll  give  a  gentle 
tap  at  the  door  I’ll  come  down  and  let  you  in  ;  be 
sure  you  bring  me  something  to  eat. 

( They  come  forward.) 

March.  (Hides  herself  in  the  arbour.)  Something 
to  eat !  what  a  sentimental  attachment. 

Franc.  Very  comfortable  arrangement.  Oh,  but 
the  chevalier — suppose  he  should  come. 

Su.  No,  no — he’s  gone  about  some  mischief  I’m 
sure — but  that  don’t  concern  me;  when  he  left 
me  just  now  he  bade  me  good-bye  until  to¬ 
morrow. 

Franc.  Oh,  come,  I’m  glad  that  was  the  sort  of 
arrangement  he  made  ;  don’t  forget  to  comedown 
when  I  tap. 

Su.  No,  no — how  little  they  all  suspect  our  little 
plans.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Franc.  (Laughing.)  No  indeed — that  poor  in¬ 
fatuated  Marchioness.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  How  little 
she  thinks — ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Su.  (Laughing.)  It’s  too  good — too  funny.  Ha! 
ha!  ha! 

March.  (Aside.)  What  infamous  conduct;  I’m 
furious. 

Chev.  (Without.)  Where  is  the  Marchioness  ?  I 
can’t  find  the  Marchioness  any  where.  Cousin, 
where  are  you  ? 

Franc.  Here’s  somebody  coming. 

Su.  So  there  is.  I  must  go — but  we  shall  soon 
meet  again — bring  me  a  nice  bit  of  chicken — the 
liver  wing,  mind. 

[Enters  pavilion,  l. 

Franc.  Good-bye— and  now  I’ll  be  off.  Cunning 
creatures  we  are. 

[Exit,  c. 

March.  (Comes  forward.)  Oh,  the  poor  miserable, 
deceived  Chevalier.  Roud  as  he  is  I  really  pity 
him. 

Enter  CHEVALIER,  R. 

Chev.  Oh,  my  dear  cousin — how  abruptly  you 
left  us  in  the  middle  of  dinner. 

Enter  SENESCHAL,  R. 

Sen.  (Aside.)  I  knew  he  was  seeking  his  cousin — 
I  don’t  half  like  it. 

March.  (Aside.)  Here  lam;  I  was  just  thinking 
of  you,  dear  cousin. 

Chev.  Indeed!  and  pray  what  makes  you  so 

ga  y  ? 

March.  I  have  jnst  seen  your  wife. 

Chev.  Oh,  yon  have. 

March.  (Laughing.)  Yes,  and  you  certainly 
described  her  to  the  life. 

Chev.  Indeed,  you  think  so. 

March.  (Laughing.)  To  be  sure— rural— and  not 
exactly  used  to  the  ways  of  the  world  we  live  in. 
Her  naivete  is  quite  extraordinary,  and  so  is  her 
originality. 

Chev.  She  seems  to  have  amused  you. 

March.  Free  and  easy. 

Chev.  Hem— yes— rather— but  her  headache. 
How  is  that  ? 


March.  Oh,  she  has  found  a  remedy  for  that — 
indeed  she  seems  quite  to  have  forgotten  it.  She 
has  been  talking  greatly  to  my  amusement. 

Chev.  Ah,  no  doubt,  I  don’t  wonder  at  you 
laughing,  but  I  don’t  come  here  to  talk  of  her,  I 
want  a  tete-a-tete  with  you,  to  talk  on  very  different 
subjects.  The  Seneschal  says  he  will  be  obliged  to 
leave  you  now,  and  has  been  looking  for  you  to  say 
adieu — now  let  me  beg  that  you  will  expedite  the 
good  man’s  departure. 

Sen.  (Aside.)  Indeed!  Talks  thus  to  my  own 
wife  !  in  my  own  house !  I  should  like  to  give 
him  reason  to  remember  who  is  master  here. 

March.  Ah,  he  is  here.  (To  Seneschal.)  I  fear  it 
is  late  for  you  to  set  out,  will  it  not  be  dark  before 
y  ou  reach  home  P 

Chev.  Yes,  yes — very  dark,  if  he  don’t  go  im¬ 
mediately.  I  should  advise  you,  my  good  sir,  to 
set  out  as  soon  as  possible ;  yon  have  no  time  to 
lose.  If  I  can  be  of  any  use  ordering  carriage, 
horse,  or  servant,  pray  command  me. 

Sen.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  have  no  occasion  for 
your  services.  (Aside.)  Insupportable  cox¬ 
comb — 

March.  (Aside  to  Seneschal.  I  wish,  you  would  go 
just  for  the  present.  (Aloud.)  My  regards  to 
your  good  aunt  and  your  pretty  sister.  (Aside.) 
Wait  for  me  at  the  end  of  the  avenue. 

Sen.  (Aside.)  I  understand.  (Aloud,  cere¬ 
moniously.)  Pray,  madam,  accept  my - 

Chev.  (Interrupting  him.)  Yes,  yes — good  night 
— take  care  of  yourself. 

March.  Good  night. 

Chev.  You’ll  have  a  charming  trot  home — a  little 
dark  or  so,  and  the  roads  are  sloppy — but  never 
mind,  good  night. 

Sen.  I’m  quite  sorry  to - 

Chev.  Yes,  sorry;  but  can’t  be  helped— we’re 
sorry,  too,  to  lose  you,  of  course,  but  your  good 
aunt  will  be  sitting  up  for  you,  so  good  night — I 
wish  you  a  very  good  night. 

(Bowing  him  out.) 

Sen.  (Aside.)  I’ll  be  even  with  you!  (Aloud.) 
Good  night. 

[  Exit,  c. 

Chev.  What  a  bore  country  neighbours  are  ! 

March.  I  beg  your  pardon,  cousin,  if  you  allude 
to  my  friend  the  Seneschal,  I  consider  him  a  very 
charming,  agreeable  person  ;  he  is  a  great  favourite 
of  mine,  and  a  great  acquisition  here. 

Chev.  Indeed !  Well,  I  haven’t  time  to  talk 
about  him,  nor  will  -we  waste  in  idle  conversation 
the  hours  that  should  be  devoted  to  sentiment. 
That  I  adore  you  you  already  know. 

March.  (Aside.)  I  must  contrive  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

Chev.  Do  come  and  take  a  walk  with  me,  in  a 
shady  grove,  or  by  some  rippling  stream. 

March.  (Assuming  gaiety.)  Well— really— I— I 
can’t  refuse.  Oh,  but  stop,  you  must  go  to  your 
wife  for  a  few  moments,  just  to  account  for  your 
absence— it  is  quite  dusk  already.  I  will  wait 
here  for  you,  and  when  you  return - 

Chev.  Well? 

March.  (Affectedly.)  Then  for  the  grove  and  the 
path  by  the  rivulet. 

Chev.  A  thousand  thanks  !  I  shall  not  be  many 
minutes.  She  is  a  mild,  obedient  little  thing,  and 
I  shall  easily  persuade  her - 

March.  Go,  go  at  once — the  sooner  you  go,  the 
sooner  I  may  expect  you. 

|  Chev.  That  is  true.  I  shall  not  say  good-bye — I 
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Bhall  return  immediately.  ( Aside  as  he  enters  the 
pavilion .)  She’s  mine!  the  widow  is  mine!  she 
has  promised  to  walk  with  me.  Oh,  what  an  irre¬ 
sistible  creature  I  am ! 

[Ex-ifc,  L. 

March.  (The  moment  he  has  entered  runs  to  the 
door,  locks  it,  takes  out  the  key,  and  speaks  through 
the  key-hole.)  Ha,  ha! — now,  my  fine  cousin,  ’tis 
my  turn  to  laugh !  You’re  safe  there  till  morning. 
Good  night — good  night ! 

Chev.  (Within.)  Hollo  there — what  are  you  at  ? 

March.  I  have  only  locked  you  up,  that’s  all.  I 
hope  you’ll  sleep  well. 

Chev.  But  cousin,  cousin— let  me  out. 

March.  Oh,  no,  no— good  night— I  shall  see  you 
to-morrow  morning.  (Aside.)  I  have  now  dis¬ 
appointed  two  very  improper  people.  That 
gardener  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  in,  and  my 
cousin  equally  so  to  get  out. 

[It  gets  gradually  dark. — Exit. 

Su,  (Appears  on  the  balcony  of  pavilion,  n.) 
What  noise  was  that  in  the  garden  ?  All  seems 
qaiet  now.  I  wonder  where  they  all  are  ? 

Chev.  ( Appears  by  her  side.)  What  a  shameful 
trick ! 

Su.  Oh  dear,  how  you  frightened  me  ! — is  that 
you  ? 

Chev.  To  be  sure  it  is — don’t  you  see  me  ? 

Su.  No,  I  scarcely  do — and  what  business  have 
you  here  ?  I  told  Francois  you  were  not  coming 
back,  and  I  told  him  to  come  and  knock  gently  at 
the  door,  and  now,  when  he  finds  you  here,  he’ll 
kick  up  such  a  row  ! 

Chev.  Well,  I  can’t  help  it— it’s  not  my  fault— 
the  Marchioness  has  locked  me  in,  and  I  suppose 
you  wouldn’t  have  me  risk  my  neck  by  jumping 
out  of  the  window  ? 

Su.  Oh,  yes  I  would.  Dear,  dear,  what  will 
become  of  me  P  What  did  the  lady  lock  you  up 

for?  .  , 

Chev.  Indeed,  I  don’t  know.  yLeans  over  to 
listen.)  I  hear  nothin".  She  is  certainly  gone,  so 
here  I  must  stay  all  night. 

Su.  Indeed,  you  shall  do  no  such  thing!  Get 
out  of  the  window  instantly,  I  desire  you. 

Chev.  I  can’t — and  what’s  more,  I  won’t  try. 
Here’s  a  pretty  situation !  I’m  sure  I  hear  some¬ 
body  in  the  garden— hush - 

Su.  Oh,  if  it’s  Francois,  it’s  all  over  with  me— 
he’s  so  jealous.  Hark— there  certainly  is  some¬ 
one,  ( They  lean  over  and  listen.) 

Enter  FRANCOIS,  c. 

Franc.  Everything  seems  quite  quiet. 

Su.  (Aside  to  Chevalier.)  Here  he  is— it’s  my 
little  man. 

Franc.  I  wish  all  this  masquerading  was  over. 
The  more  I  think  of  that  ride  in  the  fine  gentle¬ 
man’s  coach,  the  less  I  like  it ;  though  she  is  his 
foster  sister.  I’ll  have  no  more  such  doings ;  one 
comfort  is,  he  shan’t  come  near  her  again  ;  if  he 
does — T/ll  cut  my  own  throat— or  his— or  my  wife’s 
— or  all  three  together. 

Su.  (Aside.)  Oh,  only  hear  him  ! 

Chev.  (Aside.)  Hush,  he  can’t  get  in. 

Su.  (Aside.)  Oh,  but  then  you  can’t  get  out. 

'Franc.  (Taps  at  the  door.)  Suzanne— Suzanne,  I 
gay  — why,  dear  me,  the  door  is  locked,  and  the 
key  gone!  Suzanne,  here’s  something  to  eat— 
nice  bones  to  pick. 

Su.  (Aside  to  Chevalier.)  I  must  answer  him. 
(Aloud.)  Hush,  is  that  you  ? 


Franc.  Hey — why — oh,  up  there!  Law,  Snzaune 
is  that  you  up  aloft  ?  Dear  me,  why  don  t  you 
come  down  and  open  the  door  ?  , 

Su.  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Francois,  I  can  t  the 
door’s  locked. 

Franc.  I  know  that,  and  that’s  the  very  reason  I 
want  you  to  unlock  it. 

Su.  But  I  can’t ;  the  Marchioness  has  locked  me 
up,  and  has  carried  away  the  key. 

Franc.  Oh,  nonsense — bother. 

Su.  Indeed  it  is  true,  my  dear  hubby. 

Franc.  Oh,  pooh,  stuff— I  hate  such  jokes.  Come, 
open  the  door — and  I  say,  by  the  bye,  what  s  be¬ 
come  of  that  fine  gentleman  ? 

Su.  Why,  how  should  I  know  ? 

Franc.  Then  you  are  alone,  of  course — hey  ? 

Su.  Alone !  oh  yes,  to  be  sure. 

Franc.  Oh,  then,  stop  a  bit,  you  shan’t  be  alone 
long — I’ve  got  my  ladder  here,  and  I’ll  be  up  in 
the  balcony  in  a  minute. 

Su.  (Aside.)  Oh,  good  gracious!  (Aloud.)  No, 
no— you’ll  tumble— the  ladder  can’t  be  safe. 

Franc.  (Bringing  the  ladder  under  the  balcony.) 
Oh,  never  fear.  (Aside.)  My  ladder’s  used  to  it  it 
has  seen  a  deal  of  service  in  that  way  ;  my  ladder  s 
the  ladder  of  love. 

Su.  (Aside.)  Oh,  I  shall  fall  down  in  a  faint. 

Chev.  (Touching  the  top  of  the  double  ladder. — 
Aside.)  Here  it  is — hold  your  tongue — trust  to 
me.  (Francois  begins  mounting  on  one  side.)  Now 
for  it. 

Su.  (Aside.)  Here  he  comes! 

( Chevalier ,  as  Francois  goes  up  one  side , 
begins  to  descend  on  the  other.) 

Franc.  (On  the  balcony .)  Here  am  I. 

Chev.  (On  the  ground.)  And  here  am  I. 

Franc.  And  now  come  in,  my  dear. 

[Goes  in  with  Suzanne. 

Chev.  (Taking  off  his  hat,  and  bowing  to  the  bal¬ 
cony.)  Your  most  obedient  very  humble  servant— 
I  wish  you  a  very  good  night ;  and  now  that  it  is 
quite  dark,  I  must  think  of  my  adorable  cousin. 
(A  light  appears  in  the  chamber  of  the  Marchioness.) 
Ah,  a  beacon — that  must  be  meant  as  a  guide  to 
me.  I  have  but  one  fault,  and  that  is  being  too 
fascinating,  too  irresistible.  All  the  poor  dear 
little  darling  women  do  so  doat  upon  me,  and  my 
cousin  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  This 
ladder  shall  aid  me  again ;  it’s  an  awkward  thing 
to  carry — never  mind. 

(He  carries  it  across  to  the  balcony  of 
the  Chateau,  r.  SEN  ESCHAL  enters 
at  the  back.) 

Sen.  (Aside.)  I  must  not  make  a  noise,  no  doubt 
everybody  is  asleep — I  must  look  for  the  ladder. 

(They  both  feel  about  in  the  dark.) 

Sen.  (Aside.)  There  is  the  usnal  signal— she  is 
waiting  for  me.  Ah !  the  ladder  is  here. 

(Goes  to  one  side  of  the  ladder.) 

Chev.  (Aside.)  Now  for  it  then. 

(Goes  to  the  other  side  of  the  ladder. — 
They  both  go  up  the  ladder  together, 
on  the  different  sides,  and  knock  their 
heads  together  on  the  top.) 

Both.  Oh,  what’s  that  ?  Good  gracious ! 

Chev.  Why,  who  are  you  ? 

Sen.  You  here ! 

Chev.  The  Seneschal!  I’m  ashamed  of  you — 
how’s  your  aunt  ? 

Sen.  (Taking  off  his  hat.)  Your  most  obedient, 
sir. 

Chev.  (Bowing,  hat  off.)  I  hope  you’re  well  this 
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evening',  Mr.  Seneschal.  The  fact  is,  I’m  in  love 
■with  my  cousin. 

Sen.  You,  sir!  I’d  have  you  to  know  that  I 
love  her  to  distraction. 

Chev.  Then  I  demand  satisfaction — zounds,  we’ll 
astonish  the  world— for  the  world — for  we’ll  fight 
a  duel  on  the  top  of  a  ladder. 

Sen.  Come  down,  sir. 

Chcv.  ( Descending .)  Certainly — ( advancing ) — but 
where’s  the  Seneschal  ? 

Sen.  ( Still  on  the  ladder.)  Good  night !  (He  goes 
on  the  balcony.)  You  see  I’ve  a  master  key. 

(He  opens  the  glass  door,  and  goes  in — 
it  closes.) 

Chev.  Why,  I  protest  he  has  a  key  of  her 
chamber — ho  is  gone,  and  here  am  I  by  myself. 
A  happy  couple  in  each  house,  and  I  alone  out  in 
the  dew  —  I’ll  rouse  everybody.  Hollo,  there. 
(Calls,  and  stamps  about  in  a  rage.)  Hollo,  I  say, 
Francois — Mr.  Seneschal — servants — hollo,  there ! 
very  strange  doings — hollo — will  nobody  come  ? 
Hollo !  I  declare  it’s  beginning  to  rain — hollo ! 

(The  MARCHIONESS  appears  on  bal¬ 
cony  to  the  right  with  the  SENE¬ 
SCHAL,  who  has  on  a  handsome 
dressing-gown  and  cap.  SUZANNE 
appears  on  balcony  to  the  left  with 
FRANCOIS — all  four  have  wax  can¬ 
dles  in  their  hands.) 

March.  Who  is  that?  I  desire  no  one  will  dis¬ 
turb  me  and  my  husband. 

Chev.  Husband! 

Su.  And  wo  don’t  want  to  be  disturbed  either; 
for  I  and  my  husband  are  very  tired. 

Chev.  Your  husband,  too! 

March.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  myself— it  seems 
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then  that  you  are  left  to  single  blessedness.  You 
have  endeavoured  to  trick  me,  and  deserve  to  be 
laughed  at. 

Su.  So  he  does,  madam — and  I  for  one  will 
laugh  with  all  my  heart.  I  hope  the  laugh  will 
be  infectious. 

Franc.  Poor  man — I  pity  him — we’ll  leave  him 
in  the  garden  to  frighten  away  the  birds. 

March.  Good  night,  cousin.  Here’s  a  cloak  to 
keep  you  warm . 

(Throws  a  large  cloak  from  balcony.) 
Su.  ( Throws  an  umbrella.  They  all  laugh.)  And 
an  umbrella  to  keep  you  dry. 

Chev.  (Puts  on  cloak  and  spreads  umbrella.) 
Here’s  a  pretty  situation  ! 

CHORUS. — Galop  in  “  Beniowski.” 

Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  you  silly  wight ! 

Ha!  ha !  ha !  how  sad  your  plight ! 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  it  serves  you  right ! — 

Ha !  ha !  ha  !  good  night,  good  night . 

Suzanne. 

Pretty  man !  seductive  wight ! 

Too  gallant !  and  too  polite! 

Thus  your  conduct  we  requite! 

Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  good  night,  good  night ! 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  &c. 

(During  chorus,  Chevalier  takes  the 
cloak — wraps  himself  up — and  discon¬ 
solately  lies  down  on  the  garden  sofa, 
in  the  arbour.  When  it  is  ended,  the 
other  characters  appear  retiring  as  the 
curtain  falls.) 
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244  Charles  the  Second 

245  Love  Makes  the  Man 

246  Virginius 

247  The  School  for  Arro¬ 
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218  The  Two  Gregories 

249  King  Henry  V. 
(Part  2) 

250  Mrs.  Wiggins 

251  Mysterious  Husband 
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(Part  3) 
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261  Siege  of  Damascus 

262  The  Secret 

263  Deaf  and  Dumb 

264  Banks  of  the  Hudson 

265  The  Wedding  Day 

266  Laugh  ifheu  you  can 

267  What  Next  ? 

268  Raymond  and  Agnes 
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288  The  Wife 
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298  Cains  Gracchus 

299  Mayor  of  Garratt 

300  Woodman 

301  Midnight  Hour 

302  Woman’s  Wit 

303  The  Purse 

304  Votary  of  Wealth. 

305  The  Life  Buoy 

306  Wild  Oats 

307  Rookwood 

808  The  Gambler’s  Fate 

309  Herne  the  Hunter 

310  “  Yes!”  aud  “No! 

S 11  The  Sea-Captain 


312  Eugene  Aram 

313  Wrecker’s  Daughter 

314  Alfred  tlio  Great 

q1 f  Virginia  Mummy 

315  1  Intrigue 

(  Neighbour’s  Wife 
1510  ( Married  Bachelor 

317  Richelieu 

318  Money 

319  Ion 

320  The  Bridal 

321  Paul  Pry 

322  The  Love  Chase 

323  Glencoe 

Q£>.  C  Spitalfields  weaver 
X  Stage  Struck 

325  RobortjMacaire 

326  The  Country  Squire 

327  Athenian  Captive 
o0Q  (  Barney  the  Baron 
^  l  The  Happy  Man 

329  Der  Freischutz 

330  Hush  Money 

331  East  L^nne 

332  The  Robbers 

333  The  Bottle 

334  Kenilworth 

335  The  Mountaineers 

336  Simpson  and  Co. 
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moor 
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348  Town  and  Country 
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350  Duchess  of  Malff 
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352  Victorine 
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354  Alice  Gray 
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„fio  (  Sleeping  Draught 
oix>  I  Tlie  gmofced  Miser 

364  Love 
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__  ("The  Bengal  Tiger 
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367  Paul  Clifford 

368  Dumb  Man  of  Man 
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370  Jonathan  Bradford 


371  Gilderoy 

C  Diamond  cut  Dia- 

372  <  mond 
(.Philippe 

373  Legend  of  Florence 

374  David  Copperiield 

375  Dombey  and  Sou 
876  Wardock  Kenuilson 

377  Night  and  Morning 

378  Luoretia  Borgia 
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381  Poor  of  New  York 
3S2  bt  Mary’s  Eve 

383  Secrets  worth  know¬ 
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384  Carpenter  of  Rouen 

385  Ivanhoe 

386  The  Ladies’  Club 
nn7  (  Hercules 

6  '  X  Bears  not  Beasts 

388  Bleak  House 

389  The  Colleen  Bawn 

390  The  Shaughraun 

391  The  Octoroon 

392  Sixteen  String  Jack 

393  Barnaby  Rudge 

394  Tho  Cricket  on  the 
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395  Susan  Hopley. 
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397  The  Wandering  Jew 
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410  Lucille 
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442 

443 
4-44 

445 

446 
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448 


424  Mabel’s  Curse 

r A  Perplexing  Pia- 

425  4  dicament 
LA  Day  in  Paris 

426  Rye  House  Plot 

427  Tho  Little  Jockey 

428  The  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask 

429  Dumb  Conscript 

430  Heart  of  London 

431  Frankenstein 

432  The  Fairy  Circle 

fSea  -  Bathing  at 

433  4  Home 

(.The  Wrong  Man 

434  The  Farmer’s  Story 

435  Lady  and  the  Devil 

436  Vauderdeclcen 

437  A  Poor  Young  Man 
Aoa  ("Under  which  King 
4o3  Tobit’s  Dog” 

439  His  Last  Legs 

440  Life  of  an  Actress 

441  White  Horse  of  the 
Peppers 

The  Artist’s  Wife 
Black  Domino 
The  Village  Outcast 
Ten  Thousand  a 
Year 

Beulah  Spa 
Perils  of  Pippins 
The  Barrack  Room 

449  Richard  Plantageuet 

450  The  Red  Rover 

451  Idiot  of  Heidelberg 
452.  The  Assignation 

453  Groves  of  Blarney 

454  Ask  no  Questions 

455  Ireland  a3  it  is 

456  Jonathan  inEngland 

457  Inkle  and  Yarico 

458  The  Nervous  Man 

459  Message  from  the  Sea 

460  The  Black  Doctor 

461  King  O’Neil 

f  Forty  and  Fifty 

462  -I  Tom  Noddy’s  Se- 
(_  cret 

463  The  Irish  Attorney 

464  Tho  Camp 

465  St.  Patrick’s  Day 

466  Strange  Gentleman 

467  Village  Coquettes 
4(38  Life  of  a  Woman 
469  Nicholas  Nicklel  y 

(Ms  She  his  Wife  ? 
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Feruande 

472  Scamps  of  London 

473  Jessie  Brown 
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475  Mary  Ducauge 
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grant 

477  Little  Gerty 

478  Obi 

479  Austerlitz 
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Will 

481  Hidden  Treasure 

482  True  as  Steel 

483  Self  Accusation 

484  The  Crown  Prince 

485  Yew-Tree  Ruins 

486  Charles  O’Malley 


470 

471 
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488 

489 


490 


491 
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498 
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Bandit 

(The  Snow  Helped 
f  Jargonelle 
\  A  Marriage  Noose 
[  Lost  Pocket-Book 
[Twenty  and  Forty 
f All's  Fair  in  Lovt 
A  Woman  will  be 
[  a  Woman 
fCaptiiin's  Ghost 
[Hat  Rox 
[No.  157  B 
[Lovely 
("Bow  Bell  (e) s 
l  Mistaken 
f  Locksmith 
[  Portmanteau 
495  Ruth 

’9t>  Maid  of  Mariendorpt 

497  The  Turf 

498  Harlequin  Hoax 
409  Sweeney  Todd 

500  My  Poll  and  my 
Partner  Joe. 

•1*01  The  King’s  Wager 
502  Tower  of  London 
508  ("Monsieur  Jacques 
L  Plot&Conntorpiot 
504  The  Birthday  [head 
■M5  Grandfather  White- 

506  The  Stone  Jug 

507  Jacob  Faithful 

508  Jack  Ketch 

409  The  Bold  Dragoons 

410  Remorse 

411  Old  House  at  Home 
512  The  Jersey  Girl 

Harouu  Alraschid 
Beggar’s  Petition 
("My  Ow  Blue  Bell 
[Grimalkin 
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516  Paulina 

517  f  A  flair  of  Honour 
[The  Lancers 

518  St.  Patrick’s  Eve 

519  Mr.  Greenfinch 

520  The  Hall  Porter 

521  Prisoner  of  War 

522  ["Match  Making 
[The  Dumb  Belle 

523  Lucky  Horse-shoe 

524  fMy /Wife’s  Dentist 
[Railroad  Station 

525  The  Schoolfellow 

526  f  Woman-hater  [vice 
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549  La  11a  Rookh  j  581  My  Old  Woman 

550  Merchant  of  London  582  The  LifeofanActo 


551  One  Fault 

552  f  ^ac^et  Pine 

\  Cousin  Peter 

553  Bubbles  of  the  Day 
654  Beau  Nash 

555  Pauvrette 

556  Andy  Blake 

557  Blanche  of  Jersey 

558  [Doctor  Dilworth 


513 

Jilt 

515 


[Comfortable  Ser- 

527  You  Can’t  Marry 
your  Grandmother 

528  Rochester 

529  The  Golden  Calf 

530  Bride  of  Ludgate 
k*,  fTwice  Killed 

[A  Day  Well  Spent 

532  Tam  O’Shanter 

533  Woodstock 

534  Jack  Br.tg 

535  f-^ew  Foot mau 
[King’s  Gardener 

536  Woman’s  Faith 

537  Master  Clarke 

538  Joconde 

539  The  Steward 

540  The  Evil  Eye 

541  Sam  Weller 

542  Tekeli 

543  Parole  of  Honour 

544  The  Roebuck 
"My  Little  Adopted 

A  Gentleman  in 
Difficulties 
.546  Wish-ton  Wish 
547  Nick  of  the  Woods 


583  Tlio  Chancery  Suit 

584  Bequeathed  Heart 

585  My  wife— what  w if 
1 586  Blanche  Heriot 
[  587  Lady  of  the  Lake 
J  588  Bill  Jones 

589  Americans  Abroad 

590  f  Pleasant  Dreams 
(.  Advice  Gratis 

591  The  Wedding  Gowi 

592  The  Dice  of  Death 


[Mi  Fellow  Clerk 

559  Pascal  Bruno  _ 

560  Wicklow  Mountains  593  The  Bottle  Imp 

561  [Dio  Pic-nic  594  Lost  and  Won 

[Railway  Hotel  595  Marriage 

562  Fashionable  Arrivals  596  The  Three  Secrets 

563  The  Water  Party  j  597 

564  f  B°°ts  at  the  Swan  1 59S 
[Lucky  Stars 


Frederick  the  Drear 
A  Libertine’s  Lessoi 
J  599  J acq  ties  S  tro  p 
j  6' *0  The  Charming  Polly 
j  601  Life’s  a  Lottery 

( Antony  and  Cleo- 
602  <  patra 

H  „  Mi  [The  Party  Wall 

569  Field  of  44  Footsteps  1 603  A  Cure  for  Love 

570  The  Wigwam 


565  Walter  Tyrrel 

566  Izaak  Walton 

567  Wife’s  Stratagem 
[Marceline 
[The  Daughter 


568 


515 


571  Cramond  Brig 

("The  Infant  Phe- 

572  nomeuon 
[Captain  Cuttle 

573  Faust 

574  Jack  in  the  Water 
675  Man  and  Wife 
576  A  House  Divided 

John  Smith 
[L'mg  and  Short 
578  Lydia’s  Lover’s 
[  Lodgings 


604  Gisippns 

605  Helen  Oakleigh 

606  f  Blue-faced  Baboon 
(  Oi  rang- On  tang 

607  The  White  Milliner 
6  8  Perourou 

609  7'he  Greek  Boy 

610  Robespierre 

611  The  Bed  Farm 

612  Miser’s  Daughter 

613  J  Wanted,  a  Brigand 
(Claude  Duval 

614  Camille 


-  579  I  and  my  Double 
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VALUABLE  E  X  P I  R  E  D  COP  Y  R I G  H  T  S 

The  Editor  having  been  frequently  solicited  to  publish  in  the  progress  of  this  work 

,  iays  that  «. 

**>*«-» . 

the  standard  plays  of  J.  B.  Bucks  tone,  F  It.  Ptanche,  Charles  Mathews ,  Baytc  Bernard 

/?.  Webster,  J.  Oxenford,  W.  G.  Lovell,  Mark  Lemon,  E.  Fitzball.  Stirling  CoynT<kc 

tinest  dramatic  collection  m  the  world,  containing  more  than  four  times  the  mimW  hf  ’  11  *<>*“»  the 

■  Iramas  that  are  to  be  found  in  a»?  other  edition!,;  plays. 

the  plays  are  published,  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  render  the  series  unin* J  in  «1P™  at  which 

From  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  received,  and  in  wmllian^Rh  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  the  profession,  arrangements  have  also  been  wuipimnoe  with  the 

popular  Farces  yt  the  day,  ancf  so  form  an  inexhaustible  Sk  for  “5? 

Public  will  be  cna'  led  to  obtain  in  “Dicks’  Stand,  rd  Plays’’  a  coLZS?  i  .  Finally,  the 
play  uniform  and  elegant  in  appearance,  admirably  illustrated,  correctly  marked  fromthepST7’ 
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